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Another Cyclopedia of Architecture. 
attempt to 
compress and 
codify the end- 
less subject of 
architectural 
history, esthetics, 
and construction 
within the limits 
of a single publi- 
cation seems to 
have a kind of fascination about it, and 
tempts one author and editor after another. 
The complete treatment of the subject in 
encyclopedic form is in fact hopeless: 
something must be given up, or the work is 
beyond the limits of human life and energy. 
The most remarkable efforts in this direction 
during the present century have been the 
work of English compilers; Gwilt, Fergusson, 
aid|the editors of the “ Dictionary of 
Architecture.” Gwilt aimed mainly at an 
tcyclopeedia of architecture as the practical 
sience of building, in which respect he 
produced a unique and monumental work ; 
bit to accomplish this he had to cut his 
tistorical section very short, and deal only 
ingeneralities and in very imperfect illustra- 
tions, Fergusson aimed only at history, and 
produced in that sense a monumental work. 
The editors of the “ Dictionary of Architec- 
te" did not limit themselves as to scope 
of subject—they embraced in their scheme 
tistory and construction alike; but they 
limited themselves as to detail and illustra- 
tion, and professed only to treat each 
subject in outline, adding however the very 
important element of a list of the works 
fom which more detailed information in 
"gard to each item could be obtained. On 
the whole the “ Dictionary of Architecture ” 
Sthe work which of all others best justifies 
#s name, As far as its limits of space allow 
Pi most thoroughly all-round work of 
kind that has been published. M. Planat, 
* French editor, professed to produce an 
Pier inte of architecture with the addition 
" profuse and excellent illustrations, but it 
‘ned out that practically it was an encyclo- 
ime diaofFrench architecture, or of architecture 
im 2 French point of view, with a few other 
| ae" in. The late M. Daly had 
| ihiterto, e scheme for an encyclopzedia of 
ro te which in completeness and ex- 
cher Tange was to have surpassed all 
; but the scheme was so enormous 
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that it may be questioned whether he could 
have completed it even had he been a young 
man instead of an old one at the time of its 
projection : as it was, the scheme appears to 
have perished with him. 

Mr. Longfellow, in adding one more archi- 
tectural encyclopzedia to the list, has limited 
himself as to place and time, confining his 
book* to the illustration and description of 
ancient architectural monuments in Italy, 
Greece, and the Levant. This limitation of 
locality enables him to include the principal 
field of ancient classic architecture (or to 
profess to include it), and a great deal of 
what is most interesting in Renaissance 
architecture; nevertheless one cannot but 
feel that a work which excludes Asia Minor, 
all except the coast line, Roman remains in 
Africa, the whole of French and Spanish 
Renaissance, and the who!e world of 
Medizval architecture, is a somewhat 
partial and restricted form of architectural 
encyclopedia. The work is in fact an illus- 
trated guide-book to the leading architectural 
remains of the part of the world included 
under its scheme, comprised in a bulky quarto 
of nearly 550 double-column pages, and 
printed and got up in an exceedingly sump- 
tuous manner. That the selection of examples 
even within these limits was difficult the 
editor admits in his preface, and excuses 
himself for omitting much historical informa- 
tion in regard to many of the buildings 
treated of in order to keep the book within 
compass. Ashe says, “architectural interest 
first and historical interest second were the 
obvious tests”; and while some large and 
conspicuous buildings were omitted as being 
of secondary interest in these respects, many 
that are less conspicuous were included in 
consequence of some special interest inherent 
in them as illustrating the evolution of a 
style, or for other special reasons. 

One of the best points about the book is the 
system on which the illustrations have been 
carried out. The majority of them have been 
reproduced from photographs. The immense 
advantage of this, in regard to ancient archi- 
tecture, and in a work where only pictorial 
illustration and not architectural analysis is 
aimed at, is that photographs can be 
depended on to give the actual facts of 





* A Cyclopedia of Works of Architecture in Italy, 
Gree¢e, and the Levant. Edited by W. P. P. Longfellow, 
Honorary Member and late Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects. New York; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: London; T. Fisher Unwin: 1895. 





appearance and texture literally, and the 
illustrations are not subject to the variations 
due to the personality of the artist, his 
special touch, and his way of seeing things. 
In one or two cases special drawings have 
been made for special reasons. Thus the 
interior of St. Sophia is shown by a drawing 
by the editor, the nature of the interior being 
such that it is almost impossible to get a 
photographic illustration of it which does 
not distort the curves and misrepresent the 
proportions of the design. Another interest- 
ing drawing is one of the rear view of St. 
Peter’s, constructed from photographs and 
measured plans, so as to show the church 
from this point of view as Michelangelo 
meant it to be seen, but as it cannot now be 
seen on account of the houses crowded about 
it. We thus get the composition of the 
lower portion of the design in correct rela- 
tion with the dome, which on the entrance 
front is destroyed by Maderno’s lengthening 
of the nave beyond the lines of the original 
design. The critical consideration of the 
design of St. Peter's, its merits and its 
defects, is admirably done, and the perusal 
would form an excellent preparation for the 
first study of the church by a non-architectural 
visitor. To architects the considerations 
embodied in the criticism are familiar, but 
this is a book likely to be attractive to the 
general reader rather than to architects, and 
it is satisfactory to find such sound criticism 
provided for that class of readers. 

Generally speaking the descriptions of the 
buildings treated of are excellent within the 
limits allowed by considerations of space. 
Occasionally we note omissions in regard to 
important facts which should have been 
briefly noted. Thus, under “ Megalopolis” 
there is no mention made of the nature of 
the discoveries in regard to the proscenium 
accessories, and of the controversy to which 
they have given rise, a point which any 
visitor to the site should at all events have 
heard of. The building behind the theatre 
should have been mentioned by the name by 
which it is generally known—the Thersilion, 
In speaking of the Heraion at Olympia it is 
observed that the curious differences in the 
design of the columns “ are explained by the 
fact that the columns were erected at widely 
different intervals to replace the original shafts 
of wood,” leaving the reader to understand 
that this was a proved fact or a universally- 








accepted explanation. The writer should 
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have said “have been explained,” 





leaving it clear to the reader that this 
was only one view of the matter, which 
may or may not be accepted, For an 
American critic, however, we presume 
that the fact that the German archzolo- 
gists have accepted this explanation, 
worked out by one of themselves, is 
sufficient, For we find evidences in 
various portions of the book of the 
usual American tendency to swear by 
German archeologists and to pass over 
English views and discoveries as of 
little or no importance. Thus, in the 
account of the Parthenon, while the 
main facts about its curved lines are 
briefly and correctly mentioned, the 
fact that Mr. Penrose discovered and 
accurately measured these is quietly 
ignored, his name not appearing at all 
in the description, except at the end in 
a reference to his theory as to the 
original temple of Athene having been 
on the site of the Parthenon, which 





is only referred to for the occasion 
of remarking that Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
view is more generally accepted. 
It appears probable that the _ editor 
is not even acquainted with Mr. Pen- 
rose’s great work on the “Principles of 
Athenian Architecture,” which, as all our 
readers know, is really an elaborate scientific 
study of the Parthenon (and as such one of 
the most remarkable architectural mono- 
graphs in existence), for it is not even 
mentioned in the list given at the 
beginning under the head of ‘“ Biblio- 
graphy”; a piece of ignorance which seems 
really astonishing. In the article on the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympios it is mentioned 
that Dr. Dérpfeld stated in 1886 that the 
temple was octastyle, which was a mere 
opinion without proof; the fact that it was| 
Mr. Penrose who excavated the site, proved | 
the octastyle character of the temple, and| 





restored its main proportions and plan from | ? 


his own investigations, being completely | 
ignored, Mr. Penrose’s name _ here again | 
being not even mentioned. Is this sheer 
ignorance, or is it a determination to ignore 
everything done by English archzologists, and 
give all the credit to the Germans? Either 
way it is not very creditable to the editor. 
Again, in the article on the Parthenon, the 
only reference to Lord Elgin is a sneering 
remark that he further damaged the temple, 
and shattered and threw down blocks of the 
cornice in order to carry off the metopes; 
4 statement the truth of which, as put here, 
we very much question. That Lord Elgin 
practically preserved the greatest pieces of 
sculpture in the world from bit-by-bit destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Turks; that their 
acquirement by and careful housing in the 
British Museum has really been the means 
not only of preserving them but of making 
them known to and accessible by the whole 
civilised world—of which there cannot be 
the slightest doubt, it is not considered worth 
while tomention. Thatthe American public 
at large have an intense and unreasoning 
dislike to the English nation we have been 
recently told by various correspondents 
in the Zimes, though happily with contra- 
dictions by others who we hope are more 
near the correct facts; but certainly it 
seems that American writers on art and 
archeology have a most settled habit of 
refusing to English artists and archzologists 
their just credit; and this encyclopadia is 
one more illustration of it. 

We are not desirous, however, to follow 
so bad an example ; on the contrary we may 
recommend this sumptuous volume on one 
field of ancient architecture to the attention 
of those English readers who can afford to 
add a costly work of the kind to their 
libraries, and can assure them that they will 
find in it a great amount of information cou- 
veyed in an admirable literary style, written 
mostly in a spirit of enlightened criticism, 
and accompanied by a number of interesting 
illustrations. Of one of these, the porch of 
the not very well known cathedral of Civita 





Castellana, we give an example from a block 





Porch of Cathedral, Civita Castellana, 


lent by the publishers.* The building is one 
dating from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the porch bearing the inscription 
‘*MAGISTER : JACOBUS : CIVIS : ROMANUS: 
CUM : COSMA : FILIO : SUO: FIERI : FECIT: 
HOC: OPUS:A:DM:Mccx.” The effect of the 
small widely-spaced colonnade on each side 
of the entrance is very graceful ; the discon- 
nected manner in which the archway and 
wall over it rise above the roof is not so 
good, and this portion of the front has beer 
rather clumsily treated; but still it is a 
highly characteristic and interesting bit of 
Romanesque architecture, 
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NOTES. | 


Seq) HE great hall of the Church House, | 
Pehsy which was formally opened this 
z 79 week, is a fine apartment, with a 
sufficient touch of ecclesiastical 

style about it to be in keeping with its 
object, while not in any way simulating a 
church interior. It is roofed with a richly 
treated timber roof of late Gothic type, 
springing from a hammer-beam bracket, 
with vertical supports carried down to the 
floor from the extremity of the bracket of 
each principal; these form a kind of narrow 
side aisles and serve also to connect the side 
galleries with the main design, the fronts of 
the galleries being carried along between the 
uprights. It is rather to be regretted that 
the consistency of the design should be 
somewhat marred by the fact that these 
supports are iron columns masked with an 
oak casing; as wooden supports they of 
course appear too thin in proportion for 
their position and function, and yet they 
hardly have the appearance of being casings ; 
in fact, every effort seems to have been 
made to give them the appearance of 
solid timber. We should have preferred a 
frank admission of the iron supports, and an 
effort to harmonise them with the roof and 
the other work. The woodwork, which is 
all of oak, is very elaborate and contains a 
great deal of carved detail, all in a style 
harmonising with the type of late Gothic 
which is the prevailing note of the building, 
and which is treated, both externally and 
internally, in the manner which characterises 
Sir A. Blomfield’s Gothic work generally, 
and which is familiar to our architectural 
readers. The space above the galleries is 
roofed by a series of arched panellings at 
right angles to the main span of the roof, 
and concentric with the heads of the 
large mullioned windows in each bay. 
As might be expected from its material and 
construction, the hall is very satisfactory 
in acoustic conditions. The principal stair- 
case, with flights rising right and left from 





* In regard to the engraving it is fair to say that it is 
impossible to.give one of these delicately-grained tone- 
blocks, with the necessarily rapid printing of a weekly 
paper,{with the same effect which it can have from.the 
slower printing, on glazed paper, in the original volume. 





an entrance-hall paved with squares of black 
and white marble, is very agreeably treated, 
and the electric light standards on the balus. 
trade show original and effective design, 
Externally the building, in brick with stone. 
dressings and tracery, preserves the same 
character of being a_ building suggesting 
connexion with the church, but not itself. 
church. The next step should be to get 
stained-glass into the windows of the great 
hall. They are probably designed with this 
object, for as it is, with the white glass, the 
hall is over-lighted, and it has been found 
necessary to hang light curvains over the 
windows on the south side, Moreover, 
the interior of the hall sadly wants colouw 
at present. The stained-glass is we 
presume only a question of time and money; 
we hope it will be done soon; but from tle 
nature of the architectural design, in which 
the windows all range and can all be seen 
together, it will be even more necessary than 
usual that the stained glass should be treated 
as a whole, and that no single window shoul¢ 
be allowed to be inserted which is not a part 
of, and in harmony with, a comprehensive 
scheme for the entire series.* 





A i rebuilding on the site of Her 

Majesty’s Opera-house has apparently 
entered on an entirely new phase. The 
large opera-house for which Mr. Emden had 
prepared plans has fallen through, the 
company with which he was associated not 
being able to carry out their scheme, and it 
is now understood that an entirely differes! 
building is to be carried out for another 
company, by Mr, C. J. Phipps. This wil 
include a large hotel and a small theatre 
Possibly the alteration will be for the better; 
we hardly see that there was room for 
another opera-house in London as long # 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane were in ful! 
occupation ; and the plans as proposed die 
not promise to produce anything like a mode: 
grand theatre in accordance with the latest 
views as to arrangement of site, at all events 
It is to be regretted, however, considents 
the architectural importance of the site, a 
the question of how it is to be made use! 
seems to be settled so entirely on mé* 
commercial grounds. 





HE result of the limited competition a 
the Royal Insurance Companys M H 
offices at Liverpool, reported under the om 
of “Competitions,” is rather a surprs i 
Three very eminent London architects a 
four Liverpool architects were invite - 
compete, and Mr. Norman Shaw was - 
assessor. The first and third premiums | 
given to Liverpool architects 10 a . 
known to fame; Mr. Mountford receives : 
second premium, and Mr. Belcher 42 


<a ing and 
* We gave a pretty full description of the eres 
of its construction on the occasion of the visit a 
tectural Association. (See Builder, February, 
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a 
Colleatt, the other two London architects in 
ihe competition, are not placed. If this was 
e assessor's award, it is no doubt highly 
itable to the two Liverpool. architects, 
yr.Doyle and Messrs. Woodfall & Eccles ; 
wut it would certainly be of interest to know 
er the assessors award has been 
flowed, as we observe that the Liverpool 
papers, in giving the result, say nothing 
sbout the assessor, but state that ‘‘the 
directors have awarded the first position,” 
ke; @ phrase which, under the circum- 
sances, seems to require explanation.* 





HE final conclusions ot the London 
‘| County Council Committee on the 
water question are, that they are more than 
ever convinced that it is in the interests of 
Jondon that the requisite augmentation to 
its supplies of water should be derived 
fom some source other than the rivers 
Thames and Lea. Secondly, the Com- 
mittee realise that, whether the Royal 
Commission are right or wrong in their 
opinion that river-water can be rendered 
perfectly wholesome by means of improved 
fitration, it is impossible to shut their eyes 
tothe general movement of public sentiment 
aginst the use of river water. Thirdly, they 
ae of opinion that, by getting the supply 
fom Wales, the existence side by side of 
independent systems of supply will, in itself, 
pevaluable. In order to place their views 
onthe Welsh scheme (already detailed in 
our columns) on a firm basis, the Committee 
desire to expend 10,000/, in preparing plans 
and estimates for the presentation of the 
Usk portion of the scheme to Parliament in 
1897, In the meantime, whilst the Council is 
for ever talking on this vital subject, the water 
companies are acting, and Parliament will 
probably recognise that fact. It was only on 
Tuesday last that a special general meeting 
ofthe West Middlesex Waterworks Company 
was held for the purpose of considering 
a Bill proposed to be introduced into Par- 
lament to authorise the construction of new 
reservoirs at Staines—and the Bill will, prac- 
tically, be a joint one of the West Middlesex, 
New River, and Grand Junction Companies 
—and the proposals were unanimously 
adopted. As time goes on it will cost more 
and more to buy up the companies, but this 
fact does not seem to be so important in the 
eyes of the London County Council as 
domestic disputes concerning the appoint- 
ment of their clerks. If the Council will 
not move in the water question another body 
must, for instant action is imperative. 





l' appears that, as the Palais-Royal at 
Paris is no longer an attractive centre, 
itis proposed to render it so by forming in the 
centre ofthe garden a Hippodrome or amphi- 
theatre to seat 7,000 persons, and which will 
replace the former Hippodrome of the Avenue 
dAlma, now removed. An official committee 
presided over by M. Roujon, the “ Directeur 
des Beaux-Arts,” has been discussing this 
scheme, which will take up 6,000 square métres 
ofthe garden. In order not to interfere with 
the view of the surrounding architectural 
monuments, the upper galleries of the 
amphitheatre are to be on the ground level, 
and the track formed in a circular fosse ten 
métres below. The stables, &c., will be 
subterranean. The effect of this will be to 
Practically destroy an open garden which is 
agreat boon to a crowded neighbourhood, 
and which has historical claims to interest 
also; and it is not likely that this installa- 
tion of a circus in it will have any effect as 
acentral attraction. The situation is out of 
tte line of movement of Parisian life, which, 
sin London and most other large cities, 
tends continually westward. Acircus at the 
Falais-Royal would be something like build- 
ga music hall within the precinct of the 
ower of London. 


_ 





eo 
ioe the above was written, we learn that the directors 
telused to give the competitors any information as to 


Cassessor's award, and that Mr. Shaw himself has been | 


€pt'in ignorance as to 


selected, the authors of the designs he 


This looks very bad, 








T always seems a somewhat anomalous 
position for the liberty-loving trades 
unionist to be found petitioning the Govern- 
ment to prescribe his hours of labour. This 
was doubtless in the Home Secretary’s 
mind when he received the deputation from 
the National Conference of Miners on the 
eight hours question last Monday. So far 
as the shortening of hours tends to secure 
men more opportunity for education and 
relaxation, and to allow of more time for 
carrying out precautionary measures against 
accidents—a new point urged by the deputa- 
tion referred to—all parties are at one, But 
when the element of compulsion is intro- 
duced, and the trammelling of adult labour 
demanded, it becomes doubtful whether the 
means proposed to be adopted are the best 
for securing the desired end. For it is, after 
all, practically a wages question, and as 
such should be settled by agreement rather 
than by legislation. Sir Matthew White 
Ridley’s own views are naturally against 
Parliamentary interference, seeing that he is 
closely connected with those sturdy non- 
contents, the Northumbrian miners, The 
arguments advanced on Monday were 
received with the usual assurance of careful 
attention, but the deputation can hardly have 
derived much encouragement from the 
interview. 





i? ingenious attempt of the Savoy Hotel 
Company to defeat the operation of 
the London Building Act, 1894, Section 125, 
against ‘“‘sky-signs” has fortunately been 
frustrated in the Law Courts. The Company 
erected an ordinary ‘‘sky-sign,” and then 
placed a board behind the letters. It was, 
therefore, contended on their behalf that 
under these circumstances they were not 
infringing the Act, since the definition of 
“a sky-sign” is “any... word... or 
representation in the nature of an advertise- 
ment . . . which shall be visible against the 
sky.” The idea of those who erected this; 
particular advertisement evidently was that 
the letters themselves constituted the sign, 
whereas the statute is so worded as to 
include the entire representation. But even | 
if the section had merely applied to letters, 
it is obvious that this advertisement would | 
have been illegal, since the letters are 
equally visible against the sky though there 
is a board behindthem. The sky forms the 
background against which the letters placed 
on a board are seen, just as a wall is the 
background against which a picture is visible, 











HE case of Touzeau v. the Slough 
Urban District Council should be a 
warning to sanitary authorities of the loss 
to the ratepayers which may be occasioned 
by an improper performance of the duties of 
a sanitary authority. For this Council has 
by this decision been condemned to pay 
damages and legal costs in consequence of 
injury to the plaintiff by reason of an in-| 
sufficient sewer. As far as can be gathered 
from the reports of the trial, a sewer of the 
defendants’ was not large enough for its 
work, consequently there ensued overflows 
and smells, which, it was decided by the 
jury, caused so much illness in the plaintiff's 
family that he was obliged to leave his 
house. The defect seems now to have been 
remedied, but this fact emphasises the neces- 
sity for prompt action on the part of sanitary | 
authorities when any portion of the system 
under their charge is defective. Unfor-' 
tunately, local sanitary authorities are too 
apt to forget the useful maxim that “a stitch 
in time saves nine.” For, in the present 
instance, if a sufficient sewer had been put 
down at an earlier period there would have 
been no damages and costs to pay, amount- 
ing probably to some 7oo/. or 8ool., which 
will have té come out of the ratepayers’ 
pockets. . 





R. OHNEFALSCH - RICHTER is to 
give four lectures at the Imperial 
Institute, on successive Tuesdays com- 
mencing March 3, on ‘“ My Twelve Years’ 


| chapel has undergone, 


Stay in Cyprus.” The first lecture will deal 
with the present state of the island and its 
ancient buildings; the second with excava- 
tions and antiquities discovered; the third 
with survivals of Homeric and Classical 
custom, and the concluding lecture with 
Biblical customs as illustrated in Cyprus 
antiquities. 





T has already been mentioned in our 
columns that M. Bailly, the late eminent 
French architect and President of the 
‘Société des Artistes Francais” left by his 
will a fund for an annual prize for the author 
of the best work on architecture. The 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, with whom the 
adjudication of the prize rests, have awarded 
it this year to M. Charles Normand for his 
publication entitled “‘L’Ami des Monuments,” 
which has had a considerable effect in turn- 
ing attention to the value of the ancient 
architectural remains of France. 





N the course of some remarks that followed 
the reading of a paper by Mr, Dr'ummond- 
Milliken at the meeting, on Tuesday, of the 
Londonand Middlesex Archzological Society, 
it was pointed outthat Pennant’sstatement that 
Inigo Jones built the Rolls Chapel rests upon 
very slender basis. It appears, indeed, that 
each of the particulars given by Pennant— 
namely, the building by Jones, the 
date 1617, the consecration by Bishop 
Mounteigne, Donne’s sermon, and the 
cost, 2,000/., apply equally to the  build- 
ing of the Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn, as 
is shown by records belonging to the Inn. 
The Deputy-Keeper of the Records, Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte, stated that the recently dis- 
covered thirteenth-century chancel-arch, 
which has a span of 26 ft. 4 in., and radius 
of 15 ft. 63 in., struck from two centres, will 
be restored zz stu, but is to be lifted up 
about 18 in. The south door forms an 
epitome of the successive alterations the 
Its sill is 2 ft. below 


:the present ground level, the tympanum of 


the arch was filled with an iron lattice, and 
then, later, with brick, the rest of the door- 
way being blocked with courses of tile and 
broken stone. We understand that Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte is about to prepare an ex- 
haustive departmental report upon the 
cnapel and its demolition, to be copiously 
illustrated with drawings to scale made at 
the Office of Works. A modelof the chapel, 
as we have knownit, might be deposited in the 
promised Record Office Museum. The writer 
of the paper directed attention to a little- 
known fact in the chapel’s early history, 
which also may determine the question of 
its dedication. In 1275—that is, forty-two 
years after it was built—Edward I, directs 
John de St. Denny, Custos of the Domus 
Conversorum, to perfect the Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity of the Domus by taking stone 
from the side aisles thereof for the 
lengthening of the body of the chapel. A 
clearstory seems to be indicated in the 
drawing—made circa 1260—-of the chapel in 
the MS. of Paris’s ‘ Chronicle” at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and a chancel, 
too, with east window of three lancets; but 
one cannot, of course, regard the drawing as 


‘authentic in every point, though it does 
,delineate a tower where in later years the 


square stair-turret. stood. 


HE Purification of Water by means of 
Metallic Iron was the title of a paper 

read before the Society of Arts, by Mr, F. A. 
Anderson, B.Sc., on Wednesday last, the 
12th inst. The paper was interesting to 
those who are not familiar with the use of 
iron in the connexion indicated ; but the title 
was badly chosen, inasmuch as the author 
dealt principally with “‘ Anderson’s Revolving 
Purifier,”.and the success achieved by that 
machine in various parts of the world where 
it has been adopted. The idea of purifying 
water by agitating it with metallic iron was 
due to Sir Frederick Abel, and was suggested 
to him by the difficulties of the water-supply 
of Antwerp. Dr. Anderson devised the 
machinery for rendering the process prac- 
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ticable on the large scale. The revolving 
purifier is a cylindrical vessel, either of 
cast-iron, or built up of plates like 
a boiler, supported horizontally upon 
hollow trunnions, through one of which the 
water to be purified enters; after traversing 
the cylinder it leaves by the other trunnion. 
A quantity of scrap iron is placed within the 
vessel and as it slowly revolves this is caught 
up by shelves projecting from the sides, and 
dropped through the water. The mere act 
of agitating the water in this way is sufficient 
to aifect purification as tar as this process 
can do so, In order that the water shall not 
pass too readily through the cylinder, its 
passage is impeded by a simple device, and 
the shelves are so arranged that the pieces 
of iron are fairly distributed throughout the 
length of the machine. During its temporary 
sojourn in the cylinder, the water takes up 
a small quantity of iron, and as this must be 
got rid of, it is filtered by means of sand prior 
to its being sent to the consumer, This was 
as the process stood some ten years ago, 
and no improvement of any note has been 
made since, except a means of aération 
during purification. For large supplies the 
revolving purifier is exceedingly useful. 
Where smaller quantities of water are used, 
as in villages and mansion houses, however, 
we imagine that with hard water the well- 
known lime-softening process had better be 
adopted, for in the softening a large proportion 
of microbes are removed, 





N the last of his series of Cantor Lectures, 
Dr. Fleming dealt more exclusively 
with the employment of the transformer. 
After showing how the temperature of the 
iron core of a transformer could be got very 
approximately by measuring the resistance 
of the coils after twenty-four hours’ working, 
he worked out a numerical example, illus- 
trating how the all-day efficiency can be 
calculated in practice. The causes which 
produce loss of pressure were, he said, the 
resistances of the two copper coils, and the 
leakage of magnetism. An _ exceedingly 
neat and ingenious way of detecting this 
leakage, due to Mr. Mordey, was explained. 
A mercury and a spirit thermometer 
were placed near the transformer. If there 
were appreciable magnetic leakage then the 
mercury thermometer would give a higher 
reading than the spirit one, owing to the 
currents induced in the mercury by the 
magnetism heatingit. Dr. Fleming’s remarks 
on the increase in the core loss of trans- 
formers with time were very guarded. 
Whilst admitting that this loss did increase 
considerably in many cases, yet he seemed 
to regard it as due to some defect in the 
annealing of the iron used, and therefore as 
one that could be remedied. The capacity 
of mains was next considered, and he said 
that the capacity of mains which used paper 
for insulating purposes was less than the 
capacity of mains which used indiarubber, 
a fact distinctly in favour of using 
paper for insulating purposes. The im- 
portance of Lord Kelvin’s discovery that 
alternating currents resided mainly on the 
surface of conductors, so that thick solid 
copper mains were unsuitable for alternating 
current work, was dwelt on, and a useful 
diagram of the losses due to this cause was 
given. The theory of electric resonance 
was given, and the many curious effects due 
to it were pointed out. He showed an 
interesting experiment illustrating the sudden 
rush of current that sometimes takes place 
on switching on a transformer into a circuit, 
and gave a mechanical illustration of the 
forced oscillations set up. His many hints 
for simplifying the mathematical difficulties 
of the theory were much appreciated, and 
his lectures have done much _ towards 
popularising a knowledge ot the action of 
the transformer. 





HERE is to be an exhibition of “ Living 
Pictures” in May, provided by the 
‘‘ Healthy and Artistic Dress Union,” which 


promises to be of more interest than such 
4 


exhibitions usually are. It is under the 
general management of Mr. Henry Holiday, 
and the scenes are to represent dress “ past, 
present, and future” (?): the past epochs 
represented including ancient Egypt, ancient 
Greece, medizval Italy, eighteenth-century 
England, and several present-day scenes: 
what is to represent the “future” is not 
distinctly stated. The scenes will be 
arranged and the dresses devised by Mr. 
Walter Crane, Mr. Holiday, Mrs. Louise 
Jopling, Mr. Lasenby Liberty, and Mr. G. A. 
Storey. No trouble is to be spared in 
the archeological presentment of the past 
epochs. There will be three repetitions, 
but the precise dates are not fixed yet. Is 
the costume of ancient Egypt to form an 
example for ‘healthy and artistic dress ” ? 
It was both, no doubt, in its own time and 
climate, but somewhat scanty for modern 
ideas. 


BUILDING Trades’ Exhibition is to 
be held at St. James’s Hall, Man- 
chester, from April 20 to May 9. It will 
include, besides the usual exhibits of 
materials and inventions, arts and crafts in 
operation. In order to provide for the 
effective arrangement of the whole the 
managers have commissioned Messrs. 
Darbyshire & Smith, architects, to make a 
comprehensive plan for the placing and 
arrangement of the exhibits. A_ special 
section will be set apart for a collection of 
drawings and designs of important buildings 
in England and abroad. Messrs. Darbyshire 
& Smith will also superintend the hanging 
of these. Mr. Albert P. Baker is the General 
Manager, and as we understand that no 
exhibition of this kind has been held in 
Manchester and its neighbourhood for ten 
years, there is room for an important one 
now. 





ve 





CORRESPONDENT sends us a charm- 
ing specimen of architectural adver- 
tising by a certain architect in a large 
midland town, whose doings in this way have 
before come under our notice. This gentle- 
man has now got out a _ printed sheet 
containing on the front page lithographs of 
two of his buildings, followed on the next 
page by statements as to his knowledge of 
acoustics, his excellent central situation for 
the supervision of work, and the value of his 
books in relation to one class of building, in 
regard towhich “hundredsof letters have been 
received by the author” &c, Then follows a 
list of buildings carried out. The best bit of 
the broad-sheet, however, lies in its final state- 
ment—“ Lithographic views, &c. (if in stock), 
sent tree onapplication.” The author seems to 
have been determined to omit nothing which 
could degrade the practice of architecture to 
the level of amere trade. Weshould imagine, 
however, that he has overshot the mark. The 
public know a little more about what an 
architect should be than tormerly, and such a 
circular would be likely to repel a good many 
more than it attracted. 


4th, 
—w?T 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE.* 
BY PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


ROMANESQUE is the architecture that was 
produced under the sway of the barbarians who 
overran the western part of the Roman Empire ; 
after they had embraced Christianity : some of it 
was possibly built by the barbarians themselves 
when they had settled down long enough to have 
learnt the elements of architecture. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to be sure of this, and much less 
can we be sure of the particular tribe to which 
the builders belonged, for we know that all the 
tribes of savages and barbarians were accustomed 
to league themselves together for the purpose of 
conquest. After the first conquest, the most 
powerful or most able tribe gave their name to 
the part conquered, and we may be sure, even 
without further evidence, that the first conquerors 
were utterly unable to build any monument, and, 
therefore, must have got them designed and built 
by Romans or Byzantines. The Goths and 








* Being. the second Royal Academy Lecture on Archi- 
tecture this Session. Delivered on Monday evening last, 
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Vandals who plundered Rome spared the lives o 
the people, that is, they did not indulge in 0 
indiscriminate massacre. vg 

Theodoric the Great, when he became ruler of 
Italy, 489 A.D., was wise enough to em lo 
Symmachus, a Roman noble, and Boethius i 
philosopher, as his agents for carrying S 
repairs to the public monuments at Rome and 
elsewhere, and probably to get the new mony 
ments at Ravenna erected tor him. A letter 
Theodoric addressed to Symmachus about the 
repairs to Roman monuments is still extant : 
well as the ruins of his palace at Ravenna aad 
the tomb erected to him after his death, 2 

The Gothic Empire was extinguished py 
Belisarius in 539, and for a time was under the 
dominion of the Emperor Justinian. : 

Alboin, King of the Longobardi, or long beards 
at the head of the Lombard tribes and their allies 
took Milan in 569, and Pavia in 572, and mage 
the latter city his capital. The Lombards 
eventually overran nearly the whole of Italy, 

Alboin is represented as being a mild ruler, py 
his death was owing to his forcing his queen 
Rosamond, a daughter of the King of the Gepide 
whom he had slain, to pledge him ina cup made 
of her father’s skull. For this outrage she had him 
assassinated. The Lombards were great buildeys 
in the sense of ordering buildings, though at fry 
they mostly employed the architects and builders 
from Como and _ the _ neighbourhood, called 
Magistri Comacini. The importance of these 
architects and skilled workmen was so great to 
the Lombards, that even @ tariff of their charges 
for work, as well as the legal aspect of the risks 
they ran in building, and the fines for killing 
them, were included in the Lombard laws, 
The’ Lombard rule lasted from 569 to 774, 
when the last king, Desiderius, was de. 
throned by Charlemagne, and Lombardy became 
an appanage of the Frank crown, though it was 
still governed by the Lombard laws. You may 
possibly recollect my mentioning in my Byzantine 
lectures that we know that the lower part of Italy 
was called Lombardy in 937 A.p., from an in. 
scription on the Church of St. Mary, the Mother 
of God, at Salonica, humorously called St, 
Bardias. 

I have no intention of making these lectures 
archzeological ; I am merely going to point out 
the deviations effected under the sway of the 
barbarians, by which the Roman and Byzantine 
styles were turned into that new style we now 
call Romanesque, and which in certain countries 
was ultimately developed into Gothic. The object 
of all my lectures has been to urge the rising 
architects to try to put the breath of life into 
architecture, so that it may again become a pro- 
gressive art. I cannot give you a rule for doing 
it; I can only quote Professor De Morgan’s retort 
when he was asked to explain how Napier hit 
upon the invention of logarithms, that “he must 
be a great man who can give a rule for making 
inventions”; but I hope that Sir Joshua Reynold’ 
remark may be true, that ‘‘it is by being con- 
versant with the inventions of others that we 
learn to invent.” 

I beg of you not to think that it would bea 
slight achievement to make architecture a living 
art again. Even now there are at least a few 
persons in the United Kingdom who admire archi- 
tecture, who have made themselves acquainted 
with its principles, and who would hail with 
delight its revivification, and it is from such that 
the ultimate decision must come. When once 
they announce that architecture is alive again, the 
rest will be gradually brought to see it, and the 
new architecture will be universally called for. 
All the architectural talent of the country would 
then be turned into the right direction, instead of 
being frittered away in individual efforts in all 
directions. Architectural forgery would cease, 
and the antiquaries of a future day would be able 
to give the date of each of our buildings as they 
now can that of the Gothic ones ; and the zsthetie 
philosophers of the future would be able to 
portray that phase of the national mind that 
architecture represents. on 

If ‘*the fine arts are the mirror of a nations 
civilization,” we have nonative architectural murrot 
now, for we have not even a moulding we cal 
call our own ; and seeing that this leaves one part 
of our national character quite in the dark, we 
must deplore it. This music of the eye 1s as 
portant to sum up the character of the nation #8 
the music of the ear, as poetry, eloquence, paint 
ing, sculpture, and the pursuit of science. Philo- 
sophers will hereafter arise, who will read the 
character of a nation from its architecture, and more 
completely if it be adorned with architectur 
sculpture. How pleased we should now be, if we 
had such philosophers, who could picture t ws 
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ihe souls and thoughts of the barbarians who 
jdomed their places of worship with that rude 
sculpture, and with those strange animals that 
devour one another. eins : 

Much as I despise antiquarianism when it 
usurps the place of architecture, I am most 
prateful to the antiquaries when they devote 
their inquiries to the proper end; for without 
them whole epochs would be blank for us. 
They have in many cases preserved ancient work 
fr us, as well as drawings of things that have 
erished ; but above all they have by their 
ware observations and comparisons of buildings, 
aided by the study of authors and of MSS., tried 
to assign all monuments to the exact epoch in 
ghich they were created. This, at first sight, 
may seem 2 small matter, but any great error in 
date makes us take a wrong view of the epoch, 
and lands us in unutterable confusion. As we 
know how Roman buildings were studied at the 
Renaissance, and ancient authors were ransacked 
for hints and descriptions, we may well be sur- 
prised that no one ever published his suspicions 
that the present Pantheon at Rome was not the 
one built for Agrippa till Fergusson’s day ; yet 
this shows what a wrong estimate had been 
formed of the architectural attainments of the 
frst century B.c, And now M. Chedanne’s 
researches have shown us that it could not 
have been earlier than the time of Hadrian 
(117-138 A.D.) 

Even if I knew the names of all the 
foreign architectural antiquaries who had written 
on Romanesque, a list of them would be much 
too long to give, though I may mention Texier, 
Gailhabaud, De Caumont, Viollet - le - Duc, 
Ruprich-Robert, and Cattaneo, and we have a 
superb monograph on Lombard architecture by 
M. F. De Dartein, with illustrations measured, 
rawn, and engraved by his own hand. Through 
his kindness I have been permitted to illustrate 
this lecture from his book. 

To get an adequate idea of the architectural 
skill and knowledge displayed in the buildings 
erected under conquering barbarians we should 
know the nearest buildings of importance that 
had been erected during the lifetime of the 
architects of that day, what may be called the 
current programme of the sort of building and 
many other things that it is now almost impossible 
to know. Now little remains but cathedrals, 
churches, chapels, and baptistries, except a few 
towers and fortifications, from which we can try 
and extort the information we want. But here 
again we are met by new difficulties, the inscrip- 
tion or the charter may point to earlier or later 
times; the inscription may have belonged to an 
earlier period, or even have been copied from 
one, as that on the frieze of the Pantheon at 
Rome, or the charter may speak of a building 
on the same site pulled down and rebuilt 
long afterwards, We can, however, generally 
learn something from the history of the times that 
might make it probable that architects, artists, 
and skilled workmen were attracted to certain 
building centres, and were driven by troublous 
times from other centres to remote ones. For 
example, when Constantine was at Thessalonica, 
building must have been rife at Byzantium, 
when he made it the capital of the Roman 
Empire. The overrunning of Syria and Palestine 
by Chosroes II. must have caused an exodus of 
the population, and architects and skilled work- 
men were probably among them, and there must 
have been a new attraction when the ruined 


_ buildings there were rebuilt or repaired under 


Heraclius. When those countries, and other 


| yatts of the Roman Empire were subjugated by 
| theSaracens in the seventh century, there must 
| have been a great flight of the inhabitants as well 


as slaughter, as all pagans were butchered with- 
out mercy, and that sword of the devil, Kalid, 
gtound all the corn of the Saracen army for three 


| (ays with the blood of the Persian captives after 
_ the battle of Allis. 


The iconoclasm of Leo the Isaurian and his 


B ‘uccessors in the eighth and ninth centuries must 


ave driven out most of the painters and sculptors 
‘o seek their living elsewhere. 

‘ € only Romanesque building o: the Goths 
that I know is a brick structure at Ravenna, 
called the Palace of Theodoric,* which you have 
ist seen, with a tall arched doorway in its centre, 
ind a wide opening above it, flanked with columns, 
and on either flank of the upper story four stilted 
ri arches, supported on marble lintels, with a 
‘oumn without a base under each lintel. These 


i co : 
umns stand on a continuous slab or narrow 


alcony supported by plain corbels. This build- 
» Mowever, bears no resemblance to the Palace 





* See our lithographic plate, 





of Theodoric in the mosaic of St. Apollinare 
within. The tomb of Theodoric also remains, 
which was probably built shortly after his death 
in 526 A.D. 

I will now speak of the Lombard Romanesque. 
Alboin made Pavia his capital in 572 A.D. 

There were many variations in the plans of 
churches during Romanesque times. Some of the 
alterations were owing to changes in the ritual, 
some were made for the sake of convenience or 
comfort, and some were due to structural reasons. 
One of the most striking of these variations due 
to the ritual was the forming of an apse at the end 
of each aisle. This subsidiary apse is called by 
the French Absidiole, and this was due to the 
dedication of each aisle to a separate saint, thus 
turning the single church into three conjoined 
churches, the apse having become the sign of a 
church. This change in the plans of churches 
did not apparently take place in Europe till the 
eighth century, the first, I believe, being at Sta. 
Maria in Cosmedin at Rome, which has three 
apses, and was built between 772 and 795 A.D. 
This church is vulgarly called La Bocca di Verita 
—the mouth of Truth—owing to the sink 
stone of an ancient gully, pierced so as to 
resemble a human face, being put upright in the 
portico or narthex, and to the mouth being used 
as a letter-box for anonymous denunciations. 
The introduction of presbyterial crypts caused a 
striking alteration in churches, by raising the 
chancel considerably above the level of the nave, 
which had to be reached by flights of steps, while 
another flight led into the crypt, the high altar 
being placed on the floor of the chancel over the 
spot where the body of the saint was buried; as 
at San Lorenzo Without at Rome, St. Ambrose 
at Milan, San Miniato at Florence, and else- 
where, 

The shifting of the high altar from the front of 
the apse to the crossing of the nave and transept, 
and raising a lantern or a dome over it, was a 
Byzantine device, supposed to have been learnt 
from the churches of the Hauran, and is described 
in Procopius at the rebuilding by Justinian of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constan- 
tinople. The Church or Baptistry of St. George, 
at Ezra, in the Hauran, has a dome, oval in 
section, over its centre, and is supposed to be of 
about the same date as the Church of the 
Apostles. Some say the invention was that of 
the Hauran architects, but, be that as it may, the 
device of getting light into the centre of churches 
was found as useful inside, as the dome, lantern, 
or tower, was effective outside. The carrying- 
walls, in continuation of the sides of the 
apses, to protect the monks from draughts during 
the night services, may be seen at the church at 
Alliate (881 A.p.), at San Ambrogio, at Milan, 
probably of the ninth or tenth century, and many 
others. Some of the structural devices are as 
follows:—The insertion of piers in the nave 
between every two or three columns, partly to save 
centering, and partly to make the arcades more 
secure, may be seen at Sta. Maria, in Cosmedin, 
at Rome, and elsewhere. Columns were also found 
to be illogical forms for resisting the thrusts of 
arches or vaults, so the architects made compound 
piers with attached columns to resist these 
thrusts. The first instance of such compound 
piers is supposed to be in the ruins of the church 
of St. Aurona at Milan, found while excavating 
in 1869, supposed by some to have been erected 
in the eighth century, and by others in the last 
years of the eleventh century. The same forms 
of piers are found at St. Ambrogio, at Milan, 
whose date is equally uncertain, and similar forms 
of piers are found at the churches at Pavia. By 
another logical process, these attached columns 
are made to carry down important members of 
the vaulting, such as the wall and diagonal ribs. 

Another of the great inventions or modifications 
in Romanesque times is the grasping of the fact 
that a column or pilaster in Roman times was 
used to support something, and regardless of all 
precedent as to the ratio between the height and 
diameter of columns, the architects carried up 
thin external shafts or pilasters to the top of 
their buildings, while inside they often run up 
continuously to carry the wood trusses of the 
roof. 

On the front of St. Lanfranc, near Pavia, the 
shafts rise from the ground up to the bottom of 
interlacing arches under the gable cornice, each 
column taking two of the arches; the same takes 
place at the apse of St. Julia at Bonate, at San 
Abondio, at Como, and at Sta. Maria del Tiglio 
at Gravedona. 

We are naturally interested in Pavia, because 
Lanfranc, who was born there of a noble family, 
became Archbishop of Canterbury under William 
the Conqueror, and Regent during his absence, 


and was the founder or restorer of many cathe- 
drals, churches, and abbeys in England. He 
probably got his architects from Pavia, or, if he 
did not, he must have wanted his churches to be 
like those of his native town. His family name 
is immortalised there by a church near Pavia 
dedicated to an Archbishop under the name of 
San Lanfranc. St. Michael at Pavia has a 
striking front, with sculptured bands at intervals 
on the lower part, and here and in other parts of 
Lombardy raking arcades were made under the 
front gable, as may be seen in the front of the 
Cathedral of Parma. 

Native architecture has always this charm, that 
you not only see how natural difficulties are 
overcome, but how the overcoming them often 
starts a new style of building, and among a 
tasteful race causes the production of new zesthetic 
effects. Strabo tells us that the absence of good 
timber, the presence of bricks and asphalte, made 
the Babylonians carry everything by means of 
piers and vaults, and no doubt this solid con- 
struction, that asphalte rendered impervious to 
water, suggested those hanging gardens which 
were one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Like the Romans before them, as M. Choisy 
has shown us, the architects of Romanesque days 
grudged centring and turned their arches for thick 
walls, thus, they made the lowest ring about half 
the width of the wall, if only one step on each 
side was wanted, and about a third if two steps 
were wanted, and centred the first arch; when 
the first ring was turned and keyed, it acted asa 
centering on which the arch above was corbelled 
out until it was keyed up, and then this second 
ring acted as a new centre for the next. 
Professor Willis, curiously enough, called these 
steps orders. These stepped arches were often 
richly ornamented or moulded, and sometimes 
moulded and ornamented too, and formed one of 
the striking features of the Romanesque and 
Gothic styles. 

We may roughly say that Romanesque was the 
attempt of the barbarians to get their buildings 
vaulted, so as to prevent their destruction by 
fire. It was in this struggle with narrow means, 
small knowledge, and constant failure, to turn in- 
expensive vaults over wide spans securely, and 
without ruining the building by their thrusts, 
that the wits of the various barbarians were 
sharpened. 

I mentioned the raking arcades under the gable 
ends of cathedrals and churches, and I think this 
feature must have been adopted by the Lombard 
architects to get some deep shadows about their 
buildings, and thus to remedy the flatness of their 
elevations, for it was not only a favourite method 
of adorning the gable ends, but was used round 
the central lanterns or towers, and also round the 
apses ; they also used as well in the apses semi- 
circular openings sloping back to the inside walls, 
sometimes pierced at the ends as means of venti- 
lation to the roofs, but as often as not merely 
blind. I am not sure that the arcades in the 
lanterns and apses were not structural to abut the 
thrust of the half domes of the apses and the 
central domes inside the lanterns, but in the 
fronts of churches and cathedrals they must, I 
think, have been purely used for effect ; at least, 
it is not clear for what other purpose these open 
arcades on the gables could be used. 

At St. Ambrose at Milan, the dome over the 
altar is carried on squinches, and is an irregular 
octagon, whose long axis is the width of the nave. 
Externally this is formed into an irregular octa- 
gonal tower of two stories above the roof of the 
basilica. The faces are filled with arcades on 
columns. The lower story of these has eight on the 
main face, with a pier in the middle ; the sides 
have six also with a pier in the middle; on the 
loftier upper story the long face has five arches, 
the centre arch being taller than the others, and 
three on the narrower sides. The crowning 
member has lozenges’ at the boitom ; interlacing 
circles over ; above this, corbels ; then two bands 
with dentils between with a tiled roof above. The 
floor of the lower, as well as the that of the upper 
arcade of the lantern abut the springing, while the 
vaults of the upper arcade abut the lower part of 
the dome ; the front above the narthex has five 
arcades rising parallel to the line of the roof with 
carved archivolts, and slender shafts between each 
opening, whose caps bear two sides of the two 
arches of those forming the ornamental arcaded 
friezes. Friezes of single arches on corbels occur 
is well to each stage of the tower, and are the 
universal ornament under cornices and strings 
both on the insides and outsides of buildings. 
This feature seems to hove been taken from the 
Byzantine work at Ravenna and elsewhere, and 
may be seen at the bell towers of Cremona, 
Modena, and elsewhere. It persisted im Italy, 
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but mostly in the form of machicolations until the 
Renaissance, and may be seen on Giotto’s tower, 
and at the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence. St. 
Michael, at Pavia, has an irregular octagon dome 
on squinches, and is externally also formed into a 
lantern with two stories of arcades. A deep 
frieze above is also enriched by blank semi- 
circular arches, a trifle stilted, while the upper 
part of its apse is also formed into an arcaded 
ambulatory like most of the apses of about the 
same date. San Fidele, at Como, has an open 
arcade round the apse, as well as the Cathedral 
at Murano. 

The great constructive problem the Romanesque 
architects had before them was to vault the wide 
spans of naves cheaply and securely. As the early 
churches had mostly thick walls there was no 
difficulty with the aisles, as they mostly had 
a triforium above them, and the lower story was 
vaulted with barrel-vaults {with arris groins, after 
the Roman manner. When the naves began to 
be vaulted, they were mostly with quadripartite 
vaults with ribs, and domical in shape, after the 
Byzantine manner. The naves were made twice 
the width of the aisles, so that one square bay of 
the nave made two square bays of the aisles, and 
the piers that bore the nave-vaulting were much 
larger than the intermediate ones that only took 
the vaulting of the aisles and triforium. To resist 
the thrust of the nave-vaults the external 
walls were mostly heavily buttressed, and over 
the transverse ribs of the aisle and the 
triforium, walls were carried up to the soffit of 
the roof. At St. Ambrose, Milan, the roof 
covered nave and aisles in one slope; but this 
was found to make the nave gloomy, as all the 
light, except from the west end and lantern, came 
from the windows of the aisle and triforium. At 
St. Michael, at Pavia, the aisle roofs were kept 
a little’below the main roof, so as to get two 
little windows under the wall-rib in the nave wall, 
over the face of the triforium. Parma and 
Modena Cathedrals and other Lombard churches 
with wide naves had iron ties to hold in the 
abutments. At Parma the bays of the aisle were 
square, and the nave vaulting oblong. 

In a warm sunny climate like Italy shade and 
coolness is pleasant for a great part of the year ; 
the sun is more intense, and the air clearer than 
in colder and more misty climates, so that the 
second grand problem of how to well-light great 
and tall naves was to be looked for further west. 


eas ate ae ens 


THE ARCHITECTURAL, ASSOCIATION : 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTES. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association for the present session took 
place on the 7th inst., in the Meeting-room of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. 
F. T. W. Goldsmith (Vice-President) in the chair, 
in the unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. 
Caroe. 

Messrs. A. E. Corbett, E. W. Sloper, and H. 
Tanner, jun., were elected members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. A. H. Hart (Junior Hon. Sec.) stated that 
the President and Mr. Fletcher had represented 
the Association at Lord Leighton’s funeral in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

It was also announced that the second Spring 
Visit would take place on the 22nd inst., to the 
house in Park-lane situated at the corner of 
Aldford-street. A visit will afterwards be paid 
to the new Claridge’s Hotel, now being erected 
in’ Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, by kind per- 
mission of the architect, Mr. C. W. Stephens. 

Mr. Sidney H. Wells, Principal of the Battersea 
Polytechnic, next read the tollowing paper on 
‘** Technical Institutes ” :— 

My presence here this evening is due to a sug- 
gestion from one of your past Presidents, Mr. 
Mountford, that I should contribute to your pro- 
ceedings from my experience in the requirements 
and working of technical institutes. The exact 
nature of my contribution and its title was sug- 
gested by your Secretary, and the latter certainiy 
possesses at least one advantage in giving freedom 
in. writing, for I suppose no two words in our 
language are used to convey so great a variety of 
different meanings as those by which my paper is 
called. 

I presume I owe the request to my close con- 
nection with an institute of this class, to the fact 
that the spread of technical education in this 
country is calling teaching institutes into existence 
on every hand, and to a. very natural desire on 
the ‘part of architects to know more of the 
conditions which they are required to fulfil. 

In preparing this paper, I assumed that you did 
not wish me to speak of technical institutes from 


their artistic or elevation aspect. Whether or no 
it is true that ‘‘ the best view of architecture is 
from the back,” it is certain that from the educa- 
tional standpoint the best part is its plan, and it 
is to this I shall confine my attention. 

For obvious reasons you will not expect me to 
speak of plans as influenced by the shape and size 
of the site. I am fully mindful of the difference 
between the arrangement of a successful plan on 
an open and regular oblong plot as at Battersea, 
or on the side of a slope with a narrow frontage 
and sides closed in by buildings as at Birmingham ; 
in a curious triangular plot as at Clerkenwell, or 
on the irregular area of the Holloway site. Nor 
shall I attempt anything so impossible as to 
describe a plan suitable for any institute, in 
whatever part of the country it may be built. On 
this question, the absolute importance of which is, 
I am afraid, not always sufficienily realised, I can 
only urge the necessity for a close study of the 
needs of the locality before the building is 
commenced. The size and arrangement of rooms 
suitable for the metal-working industries of 
Birmingham would be ill adapted for the chemical 
workers of St. Helen’s. Institutes for the tanners 
of Bermondsey, the furniture-makers of Shore- 
ditch, the engineers of Woolwich, or the building 
artisans of Battersea require very different 
arrangements. It is not enough to provide a 
certain number of rooms and trust to chance that 
they will be found suitable, nor to too closely 
copy the plans of some other building. I only 
know of competitions being open by the number 
of architects who visit Battersea. 

There are, however, very many important 
matters which are common to all technical in- 
stitutes. The ordinary subjects of pure and 
applied science find a place in ail their curricula ; 
workshops and domestic economy. workrooms are 
seldom absent; art, music, and commercial 
subjects are commonly included, while they all 
require the same provision for administrative and 
general functions. Institutes of the class of 
polytechnics with which I am now connected, 
only differ from others in their inclusion of 
provisions for social and recreative work, and the 
greater number and variety of subjects which 
they teach. Hence, I feel less diffidence than I 
otherwise should, in taking as my model a 
polytechnic institute, and in drawing my chief 
illustrations from it. It will, however, be my aim 
to make my remarks as general as possible, and 
capable of application to any institute with which 
you as architects may be called upon to deal. 

For convenience in treatment I propose to 
divide the requirements which a technical insti- 
tute may be called upon to fulfil into the following 
sections :— 

(a) EZducational, 

(b) Administrative. 

(c) Recreative and Social, 
(d) General. 

Appendix A is a complete statement of the 
usual provisions for these sections, omitting ordi- 
nary class-rooms, as found in an institute of the 
polytechnic class. It shows the number and 
character of the different rooms required for the 
several departments, their most suitable position 
in the building, and relatively to each other; the 
rooms which require special provision in the way 
of lighting or ventilation ; those which require 
power for driving machinery or strong floors with 
freedom from vibration ; those in which the work 
carried on is necessarily noisy and likely to 
disturb other classes, and those in which fire- 
places should be fitted, in order that they may be 
used in cold weather when the heating apparatus 
is not in use,’as during vacations. It also dis- 
tinguishes those rooms which are essential from 
those which are conveniences, and may be dis- 
pensed with in case of need, the latter being 
printed in italics. It groups together those rooms 
which should be mear ¢o each other, while those 
rooms which it is essential to have ext each 
other are shown by being bracketed together with 
square brackets. In all such cases the rooms 
marked d@ should have a door to allow of direct 
passage from one to the other, in addition to 
separate entrance-doors. 

Appendix B is a complete list of rooms at the 
Battersea Polytechnic, showing size and accommo- 
dation, It is included with the view of 
rendering assistance in fixing the size of rooms. 
It would appear from the column in Ap- 
pendix A, showing the position of the rooms in 
the building, as though the institute would be 
made up almost entirely of a ground-floor. To 
this criticism I can only say that my experience at 
Battersea and my knowledge of other institutes 
leads me to believe that the position I have shown 
is certainly the best if it can be secured. After 
what I have already said as to different require- 
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ments of different institutes I neeq Perhaps 
scarcely do more than point out that Appendix 4 
does not pretend to specify the exact number f 
rooms required in the several departments, This 
must obviously depend upon the number of 
students, 

The importance of a convenient 
together of the different rooms which Constitut 
one department cannot be over-estimated, 
Students are kept better under supervision with 
a fewer number of teachers ; time is not lost in 
the transit of apparatus and materials, or in the 
passage of students from room to room the 
contents of the room are better safeguarded, and 
the whole department is more economically anj 
efficiently managed. 

_Before dealing with the requirements of the 
different departments it will be convenient t 
speak generally of those rooms which are similay 
in character and common to several departments 
In this consideration, as, indeed, in all, it i 
necessary to remember that, although technica] 
institutes are chiefly used by adult students 
(sixteen years of age being the usual minimum) 
they are being increasingly used also for day 
schools, where the students are from thirteen tp 
seventeen years, Or even in some cases younger, 
The special provisions necessary for such use wil 
be pointed out. 

Lecture-rooms, — By lecture - rooms is meant 
rooms in which the lessons given are accompanied 
by experiments, or the display of apparatus, 
models, and diagrams, as in the case of nearly all 
science and technical subjects. In such rooms 
more space is required for the lecturer and the 
lecture-table than in ordinary class-rooms, and 
the desks should be arranged in the form of a 
rising gallery, so that all students may command 
an uninterrupted view of the lecture-table. The 
rise of the seats may be from 6 in. to 12 in., and 
should increase towards the back, so that the 
seat-tops form points in a rising curve, instead of 
in a straight line. As a general rule the con. 
struction adopted does not allow the space under 
the gallery to be usefully utilised, although there 
is no reason why it should not be converted into 
store-rooms, if not, indeed, into something mor 
valuable. In the Birmingham Technical School 
this space has been converted into very convenient 
rooms or galleries for optical work, for which 
purpose they are well suited, as no natural light i 
required. The galleries have a greater slope than 
at Battersea, having a rise of 8 ft. from front 
to back, with seven or eight rows, but this is 
distinctly an advantage, and, of course, adds con- 
siderably to the space underneath. One of the 
most convenient gallery-seats I have seen is in 
the Science Block of the Leys School at 
Cambridge, where each seat is 14 in. above the 
one below it. The question of whether the 
seats should be arranged in long, straight 
lines parallel to the lecture table, or grouped 
in thre: rows around it, depends chiefly upon 
the shape of the room. If the lecturer 
faces the long side of the oblong, the latter 
arrangement is preferable; but if the short 
side then the former. At Battersea the chief 
lecture-rooms are 34 ft. wide and 42 ft. deep, 
and the lecturer faces the short side, so that long, 
straight seats give all that is desired ; whereas at 
Birmingham the rooms are 46 ft, wide and 
34 ft. deep, and the lecturer addresses the long 
side, so that the seats are arranged around the 
lecture-table. 

With regard to the important question of the 
size of lecture-rooms, my experience leads me t0 
the opinion that, as a rule, they are made {00 
large. The ordinary evening classes in suc 
subjects as chemistry, physics, mechanics, built 
ing construction, and practical geometry, oug 
not, in my opinion, to exceed from forty to filty 
students. For casual popular lectures, oF fr 
literary and general subjects, it is, of course, ® 
easy to efficiently lecture to hundreds as . 
twenties; but when it ‘is necessary for ¢acl 
individual student to closely follow the lecture 
in all-he says and does, as with experiments au’ 
demonstrations, and when, moreover, the lectutct 
should maintain a good grip of his class, - 
should teach, not merely lecture, then su 
numbers as forty or fifty form a reasonable lit 
Of course, this means a greater number of classe 
but of its greater efficiency there is no doubt. * 
must also be remembered that if elementary class 
are large, advanced classes are usually smau, - 
it is anything but effective to lecture to 4 om 
a dozen. or score students, in, a room Wl 
accommodation: for ten times that number. ; 
bearing on this point, I may say that the wad 
number in eighteen evening-classes at venenay® 
which are held in lecture-rooms 1s €g pe 
largest number being forty-six, and the sma 
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a 
gar, For day-classes the numbers average from 
our. : : 

itty (0 fifty-five. From enquires in other 
stitutes, I find that evening lectures with an 
yrerage attendance exceeding fifty or sixty are an 

exception. dvi 

Itis, however, advisable to have one lecture- 
yon, with seats for a larger number than 
nentioned, especially if there is no great hall, 
sit is very useful for general meetings of students, 

war lectures, &c. . This room should be 
ittached to the department which is likely to 
eeeive the greatest number of students. 

At Battersea our two largest lecture-rooms are 
u ft. by 42 ft. and 34 ft. by 42 ft., less a corner 
nf. by 7 ft., and contain seats for 154 
and 140 respectively. In two smaller theatres, 
one is 33 in. by 21 ft., with seats for 72; and 
the other is 40 ft. by 25 ft., with accommoda- 
tion for 81. ‘They are in no sense crowded, and 
in the first three cases have gangways of 3 ft. 6 in. 
o sft. 6in. wide along one side to allow of 
entrance and exit. The lecture tables are from 
rf, 3in. to 2 ft. 8 in. wide, with a distance of 
4h. 6 in. to 5 ft. between the table and the 
blackboards behind, and distant 3 ft. 6 in. to 
<f, from the nearest row of seats. Gang- 
yas of 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. width be- 
tween ends of seats and walls, or of 2 ft. between 
sats themselves when in separate lengths, 
ge found to give ample space. At Birmingham 
the chief rooms are 46 ft. by 34 ft., with seating 
acommodation for 210. (In these measurements 
alength of 20 in. is allowed for each student. ) 

Inall lecture-rooms for science and technical 
sibjects, provision should be made behind the 
lecture-table for large blackboards, for the display 
of diagrams, and for a lantern-screen, the lantern 
being easily worked from the table if fitted with 
ashort focus lens. It is also necessary to provide 
for asupply to the lecture-table of gas, hot and 
cold water, and, if possible, also of steam, 
with necessary sinks and wastes. 

It is not necessary to provide a preparation- 
room next the lecture-room except for chemistry, 
although for other subjects they would be very 
convenient, and could usefully serve as stores. In 
the case of large departments it is customary to 
provide a second and smaller lecture-room with 
sats or galleries, but with less elaborate fittings. 
This is used for lectures to small classes, and for 
exercise classes. 

Class-rooms.—In institutes for purely technical 
work, there is not a large demand for ordinary 
classrooms, except for such subjects as mathe- 
matics, exercise classes, and for lessons without 
experiments. This, however, is not the case with 
theordinary institute, and certainly not with poly- 
technics, where the curriculum includes classes in 
languages, commercial, literary, and general 
subjects. My experience is that in most 
institutes the number of ordinary class-rooms is 
insufficient, and this point is especially important 
in view of the utilisation of the institutes for 
day-schools, For such work the provision of a 
suficient number of ordinary class-rooms is an 
absolute necessity. They need no special fittings 
beyond plenty of blackboard surface, a small 
platform and table for the teacher, and ordinary 
desks with seats or chairs for the students. The 
mostconvenient arrangement of seats is undoubtedly 
sme form of dual desk, with sufficient space 
between each to allow of the teacher passing from 
student to student, as, although this is not 
required for languages and literary subjects, it is 
very desirable for mathematics and exercise 
classes, and is a necessity for day school work. 
This feature, which applies equally to lecture- 
Toms, is also important as permitting the room 
to be used for drawing-classes, or other subjects 
vhere individual attention is necessary, and for 
pcm we have at Battersea adopted short 

‘ks, with gangways between, in preference to 
red continuous desks, for the two lecture 
ee (Engineering and Physics) which we 
stsummer. We have six ordinary class- 
coms, two of which contain dual desks, with 
xed seats, while four are fitted with long desks 
and chairs, 
Pe ae has been said with reference to 
pathy lecture - rooms applies also to class- 
Wate ‘ or efficient teaching it is not advisable 
ea eed thirty or forty in number. The former 

se numbers is certainly a limit where the 
‘udents require individual attenti d with 
only one teacher + h i ws lee: 
a literat cr ; whereas in other subjects, such 
apeadbie te oe of music, and shorthand, it 
athough on hs e larger numbers, say up to fifty, 
mich elacs ¢ would be unusual numbers for 
asses in the ordinary technical institute. 
tooms should therefore vary in size to 
emodate numbers from, say, thirty t 
iy, and if h m, say, thirty to 
ut they do this they will meet 





all the ordinary conditions of both evening 
classes and day schools. At Battersea two of 
the rooms are 22 it. 6 in. by 18 ft., and provide 
seats at continuous desks for thirty each. 
Two other rooms are 24 ft. 6in. by 20 ft., one 
having dual desks and the other long desks ; the 
former accommodates forty, and the latter forty- 
four. Another room, 22 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft., 
contains twenty-six dual desks. In these rooms 
the gangway from end of desks to walls is 24 in. 
to 28 in., and the nearest desk is removed from 
the blackboard, thus giving ample room for the 
teacher, These figures give an average of 12 to 
13 square feet per student, which has certainly 
proved to be ample. 

It is not possible to say how many such class- 
rooms should be provided in any particular 
institute without knowing to what extent non- 
technical subjects will be taken, and the probable 
size of its day school. We should find it con- 
venient at Battersea to possess two more such 
rooms than we have. Another point relating to 
the size of class-rooms is worth considering. In 
the Science and Art Department examinations, 
which are usually the chief ones of the year, two 
superintendents are required for any number of 
students up to and not exceeding fifty. The 
students must be spaced 6 ft. apart in all 
directions, except for some art subjects. For the 
sake of economy it is not advisable to give less 
than fifty students to two superintendents, and 
this requires large rooms. Lecture-rooms with 
gallery seats are not accepted for examination 
purposes. At Battersea certain of the class-rooms 
age divided by roller-shutters, and we have found 
it very convenient to be able to make these into 
one large room for examination purposes. I am, 
therefore, inclined to recommend the division of 
certain class-rooms in this way, especially if 
double shutters with an air space between are 
fitted. 

Workshops and Workrooms.—I refer to these 
together because of the fact that the most im- 
portant consideration affecting their size refers 
equally to both. It is becoming generally 
recognised and accepted that the number of 
students under one teacher in practical classes 
should not exceed fifteen, and here, then, is 
an important point to start from. The same 
workshop can seldom be used for more than 
one subject ; if, then, there are, say, sixty students 
for practical plumbing, and a small workshop, 
and they are accommodated in four classes, the 
workshop is used on four evenings per week, 
whereas if they are taken in two classes, the shop 
is standing idle for four working evenings each 
week. Extend this illustration to ten or a dozen 
workshops, and you will see how large a part of 
the building may be practically unused when the 
shops are of large size and the classes are small. 
As a practical instance of this, let me quote our 
position at Battersea, where we have one work- 
shop unused on five evenings each week, six on 
four evenings, and two on two evenings, these 
nine shops alone covering an area of 5,960 square 
feet. The question will naturally be asked—Why, 
then, not split the numbers to form a larger 
number of smaller classes? The reply to this is, that 
the working expenses are less with large classes than 
with small, owing to the fact that the second or 
third teachers are usually assistants who receive a 
less salary than the head teacher, whose presence 
is advisable in all the classes, and that the cost 
of fires, lights, preparation, &c., is less with, 
say, two large classes than with four small ones. 
There is also some difficulty in securing the 
services of the same teacher on more than 
three or four evenings per week. Another very 
important point is that in some practical classes, 
notably in brick-cutting, the work done by the 
students necessarily occupies considerable space, 
and cannot easily be moved from the bench to 
make room for the work of a student coming on 
some other evening. Hence in such a subject 
the use of the workshop by different classes on 
different evenings is not practically convenient, 
and if the students are large in number it is 
advisable to provide a large shop. This, how- 
ever, does not apply in cases where the work is 
small and can be easily moved, as in plumber’s 
work, masons’ work (unless work is executed full- 
size), fitting and machine shop, smiths’ shop, 
woodwork generally, and in electrical work. It 
does apply, though to a less extent than in brick- 
work, to plasterers’ work, and to painters and 
house-decorators’ work. 

Very many of these remarks apply to work- 
rooms for domestic economy and other subjects, 
as ** men’s tailor-cutting.” There is, however, one 
important difference in the working of the classes 
which bears upon the size of the rooms. Work- 





the students receiving their theoretical instruction 
on some other evening and in larger classes. But 
in cookery, laundrywork, millinery, needlework, 
and dressmaking, the practical and theoretical 
instruction is given on the same evening, the 
latter being of the nature of a demonstration, and 
immediately preceding the former. There is, of 
course, no reason why a larger number should 
not be taken for the demonstration lesson, but 
this is not usually convenient, and the subjects 
are generally worked with classes of fifteen. 
Domestic economy workrooms are more available 
for several subjects than are workshops, as, for 
example, the same room can be used equally well 
for any of the needlework subjects. 

All shops and rooms for practical work should, 
therefore, be made large enough to accommodate 
fifteen students, or whole multiples of that 
number. It is obviously uneconomical to work 
such classes in numbers of, say, twenty or twenty- 
five, as two teachers would be necessary, and 
they could as easily take thirty. In view of day 
school work, the fitting and machine shop and 
carpenters’ should be large enough for at least 
thirty students. 

Laboratories.—The number of students allowed 
to one teacher in laboratory work is twenty, but 
it is usual to find laboratories with accommoda- 
tion for larger numbers, owing to the fact that 
laboratory classes are usually preceded by a 
lecture, and that it is convenient to provide for 
the students who have attended the lecture to 
proceed immediately afterwards to the laboratory. 
The space per student in laboratories must be larger 
than in class-rooms or even in workshops, as 
greater freedom is required for the passage of the 
teacher or student. It is customary to allow not 
less than 5 ft. to 6 ft. between tables or benches 
at which students are working back to back, 
each student requiring about 3 ft. 6 in. of bench 
length, and there should be ready access to sinks 
or cupboards to which students may frequently be 
required to go. Laboratories, like workrooms, 
are more useable than workshops, as, for 
example, a chemical laboratory can be used for 
hygiene, a natural science laboratory for botany, 
physiology, or biology, while a mechanical 
laboratory can generally be used for drawing. 
They are not therefore quite such sources of 
waste space as workshops. Laboratories are 
most economical in size when they provide 
accommodation for twenty, or for whole multiples 
of that number. It is common in technical 
colleges to provide a separate smaller laboratory 
for advanced work in the subjects of physics and 
chemistry, but however convenient these may be 
they should not be regarded as essential unless, 
perhaps, in the case of chemistry, where the 
extra laboratory is necessary for some special 
work. - 

Mechanical Engineering Department. — In 
Appendix A the laboratory is shown next to the 
lecture-room. The special object of this is to 
allow of apparatus being easily moved from one 
to the other, and to permit of the testing-machine 
which usually forms a part of the equipment of an 
engineering laboratory being placed in such a 
position as to be used for demonstration to large 
classes seated in the lecture-room. This is not as 
important with day students, who have plenty of 
time for experimental work, but with evening 
students it is a valuable feature, as in lectures to 
large classes on strength and properties of 
materials, strength of beams and columns. I 
have secured this at Battersea by placing the 
testing-machine as shown in the annexed sketch, 
where a screen placed around the machine allows 
it to be used by laboratory students without 
disturbing the class in the lecture-room, while the 
removal of the screen and the closing of the 
doorway between the laboratory and lecture-room 
permits of the use of the machine in full view of 
all the students in the lecture-room without dis- 
turbing students in the laboratory. 





The weight or such a machine for testing up to 
a maximum load of Io tons, does not exceed 
2} tons, and does not require special foundations. 
It may thus be safely placed upon an upper floor 
when the same is built up of concrete on joists as 
is usual for workshops. A basement or ground- 
floor is, however, preferable for an engineering 
laboratory, as it usually contains a small ex- 


shop classes usually occupy the whole evening, | perimental gas, oil, or steam engine, and other 
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apparatus which require special foundations and 
drains. With one large laboratory I would 
suggest placing all such apparatus in one part of 
the room, which should have a granilithic floor, 
due provision being made for drains; the re- 
mainder of the floor being boarded. More space 
is required for the lecturer in an engineering 
lecture-room than in other science subjects, owing 
to the larger size of the apparatus used in demon- 
strations. 

The engineering workshop would naturally be 
placed on the lowest floor, on account of the 
weight of the machines, and in settling the 
builder’s details of this shop it is very necessary 
to arrange for the easy and efficient fixing 
of the overhead shafting. If the shop is 
chiefly lighted from the top, the vice benches 
would be best placed along the centre of the shop, 
and the machines ranged along each side, the 
operator being between the machine and the wall. 
In such an arrangement the main driving-shafts 
would naturally be supported by wall-brackets. 
If, however, the shop is side-lighted, the vice- 
benches would occupy the sides and the machines 
the centre, and the shaft and counter-shafts would 
require fixing from the ceiling. About 5 ft. of 
bench length is required for each student, and the 
machines should not be nearer to the vice-bench 
than 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft., with a like distance 
between each row of machines. Each forge in 
the smiths’ shop requires a floor-space of about 
10 ft. by 8 ft. Smiths’ shops are usually regarded 
as a part of the fitting and machine shop, 
and seldom contain more than four to six 
forges. 

Drawing-office. — \Vork in a drawing-office 
comes under the rule which permits only twenty 
students to one teacher, but since drawing-classes 
are usually large in number, it is not advisable 
to provide accommodation for less than thirty, 
a better mumber where the subject is im- 
portant being forty. | Each student requires 
about 2 ft. 9 in. of table length when using 
the usual half-imperial boards, and if not 
quite as convenient, long tables are, at least, 
as frequently fitted as separate tables. A draw- 
ing-office should contain a lecturer’s table with 
plenty of blackboard surface at one end. It must 
be well lighted, and for this reason is frequently 
placed on the top floor where a top light can be 
secured. 

Pattern-shop.—lf a separate pattern-shop is 
required, it need not be larger than for fifteen or 
twenty students, as the numbers for pattern- 
making classes are invariably small. Its fittings 
are almost identical with those of an ordinary 
carpenters’ shop, with the addition of one or two 
turning-lathes, 

Building Trades’ Department.—It is customary 
to treat mechanical engineering and building 
trades as one department, a union naturally 
suggested by the fact that so many subjects are 
common to both, and that some of the workshops 
for building classes (those requiring power) are 
almost of necessity placed next to the engineering 
workshops. Then again, it is usually found con- 
venient to group all the workshops together in one 
part of the building, and when this is done it may 
not be possible to place the building lecture-rooms 
and drawing-office near to the workshops. But 
this separation need not be regarded as incon- 
venient, owing to the fact that the workshops 
embracing so many distinct trades are neces- 
sarily under the charge of different teachers, 
whereas in engineering, the whole depart- 
ment is smaller and is more usually under 
the general supervision of one person, and a 
wide separation of its different rooms is objec- 
tionable. It should be mentioned that in many 
institutes the classes in practical geometry and 
building construction are held entirely in the 
drawing-offices, whereas, at other places, and as at 
Battersea, the classes meet in lecture-rooms for a 
descriptive lecture, the actual drawing being done 
afterwards in the drawing-office or at home. 
Such different methods of teaching would be fully 
met by arranging the lecture-room with single 
or dual desks wide enough to allow of drawing- 
boards being used, and fixed on the floor-level 
with the teacher on a _ well-raised platform 
at one end. This would serve equally well for a 
drawing-office or lecture-room, the only objection 
being that the desks would be of the ordinary 
table height, and lower than proper drawing 
tables. 

Size of Workshops.—A shop fitted for carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work may be used equally well by 
pattern-makers or cabinet-makers, and we find 
no difficulty in such an arrangement at Battersea. 
A bench 6 ft. 6in. by 2 ft. 8in. gives ample 
room for two students, whether junior or 
senior. 


The following table showing entries for work- 
shop classes, together with what has already been 
said, will serve to give some information with 
reference to the size and number of shops 
required, 


ENTRIES FOR WORKSHOP CLASSES IN THE FIVE 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES OF BATTERSEA, 
BoROUGH - ROAD, NEW Cross, PEOPLE’s 
PALACE, AND REGENT-STREET. 





‘Number of — 
Institutes 
Greatest 

Number of 

Entries. 
Least 
Number of 
Entries. 
Average 
Number of 
Entries 


Holding Classes. 








Engineering and smiths’ work 
Pattern-making 
Electrical workshop 
Electric-wiring and House- | 
fitting 28 
Carpenters and joiners ......... 148 
Cabinet-making 14 
Brick-cutting 30 
Masons 22 
Painters and house-decorators 20 
Plasterers 11 
Plumbers ae 142 
Metal-plate work................<. 33 
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In fixing the position of the shops for painters 
and plasterers, it should be remembered that 
they are both subjects (especially the former) 
to which the application of the principles of form, 
colour, and design are very desirable. This can 
be gained by placing them near to the Art 
Department, not necessarily as a part of it, but 
in order that the Art Master may pay occasional 
visits and influence by precept and example the 
work done. We have adopted this plan at 
Battersea with considerable success, although it 
was in part brought about by the absence of 
suitable rooms near the other workshops. In the 
case of the shops for masons, plasterers, and 
painters, there is nothing in the character of the 
work being done to prevent the theoretical or 
drawing lesson taking place in the workshop, and 
I am inclined to think that economy of space 
would be preserved by arranging tables for 
drawing at one end of the shop, or in the centre 
portion, with the work-benches at the other end 
or around the walls. 

It seems desirable to give more room for a 
plasterers’ class, especially if the students are to 
undertake builders’ plastering. It would probably 
be possible with care to use the plumbers’ shop for 
metal-plate work, but it is not usually recom- 
mended. The shops for carpenters, brick-cutting, 
and plumbing should be on the basement or ground 
floor, as affording the best facilities for the 
passage of materials, and the same would apply 
to the masons’ shop, if the work is done full 
size. 

Physics and Electrical Department. — An 
unfettered choice in the placing of laboratories 
for physics and electricity would almost cer- 
tainly result in the choice of the ground 
floor, on account of the necessity for free- 
dom from vibration. This is more necessary 
for electrical than for physics work; but in no 
case is it essential to successful teaching. At 

sirmingham both laboratories are on the second 
floor, and this is by no means an exception. The 
department should be so placed in the building as 
to be as far as possible removed from the main 
engine-room, but there is no objection to having 
an experimental dynamo-room near the electrical 
laboratory, nor is it essential that the tables in the 
electrical laboratory should have foundations 
separate from the laboratory floor. The electrical 
laboratory and lecture-rcom should be in direct 
electrical connexion with the main dynamo-room, 
A physics laboratory, if for evening students 
only, need not be large; but with day schools it 
is necessary that it should be large enough to 
accommodate at least thirty students. It should 
contain, or have next to it, a small laboratory 
for optical work, which can be darkened at will, 
and should be provided with a supply of hot and 
coid water and steam, and with at least two sinks. 
The provision of a photometric gallery (where 
length isa first consideration) under the gallery 
of the lecture-room or elsewhere has already 
been referred to. A well-equipped electrical 
department should contain an experimental 
dynamo-room, and should have a firm floor, and 
one or two workshops for instrument making 
and electrical house wiring. At the Birmingham 
school, the whole floor in two wings is taken up 
with physical and electrical workshops and labora- 
ae the space thus occupied being 9,900 square 
eet. 
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Chemical Department.—This department, of at 
least the laboratory, should always be on the to 
floor, the free and efficient ventilation of the 
laboratory being most important. The Prepara, 
tion-room is most conveniently placed behind the 
lecture-table, with a large fume-closet in the wall 
between it and the lecture-room, and if the plan 
admits of its being between the lecture-room and 
laboratory, so much the better. Failing this, i 
should be placed at the side of the lecture-room, 
and as near the lecture-table as possible, fo} 
the purpose of supervision, one large laboratory 
giving an unobstructed view over the whole of it 
trom any part is preferable to separate laboratories 
although chemists generally ask for a separate 
advanced laboratory. The laboratory should 
have as part of it, or immediately adjacent, three 
small rooms, one for sulphuretted hydrogen work 
provided with a fume-cluset along one side, one 
as a combustion-room, and the third as a djs. 
pensary, where the chemicals not commonly usej 
are stored (top ummnecessary). The plan y 
Battersea admitted of these rooms (each aboy 
8 ft. by 6 ft.) being conveniently formed by 
screening off an end of one side of the labor. 
tory. In building the laboratory care shoul 
be taken to provide passages in the walls 
and other outlets for the ventilation of the 
fume closets, to arrange the floor for the drains 
from the benches (at least a depth of 1 ft. being 
required to give sufficient fall), and for the outside 
drains to the ground below. It is, therefore, 
almost necessary to plan the laboratory before 
building, especially as the ventilation of the fume. 
closets require special provisions. Each student 
requires about 3 ft. 6 in. length of bench, the 
width of a double bench with students working 
along each side being 4 ft. 9 in. to 5 ft. There 
should be one fume-cioset to about ten students, 
when independent of the benches. A balance. 
room should immediately adjoin the laboratory, 
or form part of it, fitted with wali-benches, which 
need not have slate tops. It is usual to provide 
one balance to about every ten or twelve bench 
spaces, each balance requiring a bench length of 
about 4 ft. 

Photographic Department.—This department, 
unless of unusual size, as at the Regent-street Poly. 
technic, is naturally grouped with the chemistry 
department, and for this reason its rooms 
should immediately adjoin the chemistry 
rooms. Its usual provision is a studio with side 
and top-lights, which can, if necessary, be used 
as a lecture-room, and one or two dark rooms, 
with facilities for the usual fittings. An exposed 
flat or landing next to the studio is useful for sun- 
printing. Sufficient attention is not usually 
given to ventilating the dark rooms, a provision 
which must be made without admission of natural 
light. : 

Natural Science Department.—This depart: 
ment is generally a small one, and requires 
no special provision beyond a_ well venti 
lated and lighted room, which can be 
fitted as a laboratory, in which one or two 
sinks are necessary fittings. About the same 
space is required per student as for physics or 
chemistry, and a room large enough to accommo- 
date twenty would probably be sufficient for the 
majority ot cases. A lecture-room to accommo 
date about the same number, adjoining the 
laboratory, and fitted with a sink in the lecture: 
table, should be provided if space permits. It 
would be convenient to place these rooms near ly 
the chemistry or physics department, as in the 
case of need the lecture-room could then be used 
for small lecture or exercise classes. 

Art Department, —The size and importance 
of this department, and the subjects it m 
cludes, ditier very considerably in ditiereat 
institutes. The present day is witnessilg 
a greater extension of the application ol 
art principles to technical industries, ane 
the art departments of our technical ! 
stitutes are exhibiting less dilettantism, 40 
more of a technical character. Students a 
metal-work, engineering, and building, especially 
draughtsmen and designers, house-decorators an? 
plasterers, ought to be found in attendance at art 
classes, where they may receive instruction 
form, colour, and design, directly applicable to 
the industries in which they are engaged. _ 
already pointed out the advantage which resi! 
from a close connexion between an art departmen 
and certain building trade classes. ac! 

It is unnecessary to say much on the — 
ments of an art department beyond pointing e 
the necessity of a good north light, and . 
advisability of placmg the ‘lite - room pe 
an end room, where it may be shut olf rw 
general entry. It is usual to provide at pa 
three rooms for paper-work, with separate 10 
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— 
for other subjects. Further particulars are given 
in Appendices A and B, from which it will be 
joted that a greater space is required for students 
fradvanced work than in science subjects. 
Women’s Department.—The first necessity in 
ihis department is that its rooms should be well 
grouped together, and shut off from the rest of 
the building. To have all the rooms on one 
goor would be most convenient, and there would 
peno objection to this being an upper floor pro- 
yided it were approached by a staircase rising 
fom near the main entrance, and not used by 
men students. In any case the lady superin- 
fendent’s room and inquiry office should be 
placed next the entrance door, and the social- 
room and refreshment-room (if provided) be near 
the gymnasium. If two floors are utilised, the 
administrative-rooms, cloak-rooms and lavatory, 
social-rooms and gymnasium should be on the 
lower floor, with the class- rooms above. 
Although, as mentioned later, a separate refresh- 
ment-room for women is not found generally 
necessary for evening work, yet such a room, or 
oe capable of being used as a dining and tea- 
room is very necessary with day schools. The 
jundry should consist of two rooms, one for 
washing and one for ironing, with a good large 
window in the partition or wall between the two, 
in order that both rooms may be under the 
control of a teacher standing in either. To make 
the laundry and cookery school large enough for 
ffteen and thirty students respectively would 
probably be amply large enough for ordinary 
evening classes, the former subject not being a 
popular one ; but for day-school work it would be 
advisable to make the laundry also large enough 
for thirty. The cookery kitchen and ironing- 
room require a demonstration platform at one 
end, usually three rows of ten chairs ; but for day 
work it would be a great advantage to have this 
accommodation in a separate room, or at least so 
screened off as to be free from disturbance by 
classes doing practical work. Such a room, if 
placed between the laundry and cookery school, 
would probably suffice for both subjects. It need 
not be more than 20 ft. by 16 ft., with a counter 
for the teacher, a gas-stove for cookery demon- 
trations, and a small ironing-stove for laundry 
(unless sufficiently near the main ironing-room) 
anda sink. The laundry should be in such a 
position as to be protected from the outpourings 
of the main chimney. A drying closet in or near 
tothe laundry would add to its completeness. At 
least three rooms for needlework for fifteen 
students each should be provided, two of which 
would be more convenient if divided by roller 
shutters. A small fitting room near or next 
to is found to be very useful, and good accom- 
modation should be made for cupboards. 
Music Department.—The chief point to men- 
tion here is the necessity for isolation from other 
tooms where noise would be objectionable. Our 
experience at Battersea has shown that even 
double walls and doors are not proof against 
te pimage of the music of a brass instrument 
ustily blown, or a stentorian bass voice. Where 
a great hall is provided, I see no reason 
why a little alteration in the usual accom- 
modation of artistes’ rooms should not give all 
ra Is Mecessary for the music classes. A 
a cseag rooms for piano teaching, and two 
pong of large size for orchestral and choral 
eing all the usual requirements. The 
great hall would naturally be used by the choral 
Pe which not infrequently numbers from 
— a ag more. If a hall is not 
er de : hap weary would be best 
i op of the building, as far as possible 
ture or class-rooms, 
ai siministrative.—The position for the chief 
oo rooms, as shown in Appendix A, 
wae _ ogee oa The four rooms 
wae he pes have inner doors from one 
the est Tr; ma when used as shown, present 
working — le arrangement for convenient 
sacing ‘ ere would be no great objection to 
a _ > sthegepaialageese on an upper floor. It 
room, and Ne ve useful purpose as a reception- 
. oo ould thus be well placed if near the 
. meee to the great hall. 
ie clined to the opinion that a large 
Gty-office is unnecessar d is, indeed 
teally wasted space It j y, and is, indeed, 
2 ordinas = » it is too public for use as 
tines of le ce, and is chiefly used during 
weeks in ok ting students for about two to four 
each term. Ordinary inquiries are 


t 
; a of the hall-porter, and his small box or 
and bill. quite easily contain all the prospectuses 


which satisfy the usual inqui 
Petlence shows that ts here 3 
office tha 


crowds o 


Ex- 
_U wever large an inquiry 
y be it is never large enough for the 
applicants who throng a large technical 


institute on the opening nights of a session—and 
how wasteful to make a permanent provision for 
a temporary difficulty! At Regent-street they 
have entered as many as 740 students on one 
evening, and at most places it will be found that 
temporary arrangements are made, such, for 
example, as using the largest gymnasium or great 
hall for the first week or two of booking. 

Recreative and Socital.—There should be no 
hesitation in accepting the position of these rooms, 
most certainly they should be all on one floor, and 
that the ground-floor. Students who have a few 
minutes to spare before, between, or after classes 
will visit the social or reading-room, or pass from 
room to room seeking acquaintances, whereas 
they certainly would not take the trouble necessary 
to do so if it entailed climbing to different and 
upper floors. There is also the important ques- 
tion of economy in working. The rooms of this 
department are open during class vacations, and 
if they are placed on an upper or more than one 
floor, it will be necessary to light and heat a 
greater part of the building than when on the 
ground floor. Iam quite convinced that separa- 
tion and elevation would be most detrimental to 
the free and successful use of these rooms. It is 
difficult to say what the size of this department 
should be; to visit Regent-street, with its thou- 
sands of members, or Battersea, with its hundreds, 
or Birmingham, where they are entirely absent, 
would create quite different impressions, and I 
can only leave the question, with the assistance 
given by the Appendices, to be settled by the 
requirements of particular cases. 

General.—There are still many requirements 
mentioned in the Appendices to which no 
reference has been made, and which I now 
propose to deal with in general terms. The 
question of separate entrances, refreshment and 
social rooms and inquiry offices for women, of the 
arrangement of entrances, cloak-rooms, and 
lavatories, are among the details which may 
make or mara plan. I am fully aware that the 
arrangements of many institutes, including poly- 
technics, are specified in official schemes, to 
which architects and committees are wont to pay 
deferential attention. On this point I can only 
say that, if architects would win Trafalgars, they 
may sometimes find it necessary to read official 
schemes as Nelson read the famous signal. 
Continued experience in the working of these 
institutes show that many such arrangements are 
quite unnecessary, and that their provision only 
adds to the waste spaces of the building and to 
the expenses of maintenance. Among these 
arrangements are separate entrances and refresh- 
ment-rooms for women. All polytechnics have 
them ; very few use them ; and many are finding, 
as at Battersea, that the sexes can mingle in 
class-rooms, refreshment-rooms, or reading-rooms 
with mutual advantage. Separate entrances are 
useful for special occasions, but for economy in 
ordinary working the provision of a single entrance, 
easily controlled by one attendant, is the ideal re- 
quirement. The question of cloak-rooms is also 
important ; unless they are near the entrance, the 
students cannot be prevented from taking their 
hats and coats to the class-rooms, a proceeding 
which, in wet weather, is decidedly unpleasant ; 
yet to provide a cloak-room in the most con- 
venient position for such large numbers as 1,000 
to 3,000 may not be possible. If cloak-rooms 
are placed on each floor, or in each department, 
great expense is incurred in attendants, and these 
seem to be necessary. Among the eight poly- 
technics in London I find that the majority have 
cloak-rooms near mens’ and womens’ entrances, 
or on each floor. 

At Birmingham the arrangement of depart- 
ments and the provisions of doors at the entrance 
to each allow the inside corridors to be used as 
cloak-rooms, no attendants being necessary—but 
only a very successful grouping of rooms would 
make this arrangement workable. My own ex- 
perience is in favour of large cloak-rooms near 
the main entrance, and especially is this important 
with day schools where one large room capable of 
sub-division and having doors from the outside of 
the building or playground direct to the rooms are 
very important. Cloak-rooms would be less 
sources of trouble than they usually are if 
fitted with larger windows and glass - panelled 
doors, so as to be more open to the in- 
spection of the porter on duty at the entrance, 
or of passers-by. Near the main entrance I 
would also place a common room for the teaching 
staff (men and women together) with separate 
adjoining cloak-rooms and lavatories. Such a 
room, where all teacherscan easily goforthereading 
of notices, receipt of letters, and for interchange 
of ideas, does very much to promote co-ordina- 
tion and good feeling, and to reduce the labour of 











communicating with the staff. My ideal entrance 
plan would be one with an outer lobby, a roomy 
inner hall to which the general public would 
have access, containing counters for booking 
students, and in which class time-tables and other 
notices could be placed. The passage from this 
hall to the building proper should be such as 
could be easily controlled by one attendant, 
whose duty it would be to prevent persons others 
than students or visitors from entering, and who 
should be provided with a small box or office at 
which ordinary inquiries could be made. The 
building beyond this should open into corridors 
giving immediate access through separate doors 
to the cloak-rooms and lavatories for men and 
women, to the staff common-room, and leading to 
the different departments. If the women’s rooms 
could be grouped next the entrance so as to 
allow of their office for booking being upon the 
opposite side of the entrance-hall to the men’s, 
the plan would be still more convenient and ideal. 
Some such arrangement of large public entrance 
hall with inquiry offices, and with small entrance 
to the building proper, is seen at the Regent- 
street Polytechnic, while the plan of the Holloway 
Polytechnic, forgetting its two entrances, presents 
an arrangement nearer to what I mean than any 
other institute with which I am acquainted. 

I should also like to urge the desirability of 
placing the engines and boilers in rooms apart 
from the main building, or at least in such 
a position that rooms next and above them may 
be workshops, the classes in which would not be 
inconvenienced by the noise and heat which 
machinery must necessarily cause ; and, lastly, I 
would mention how surprised I frequently am to 
find how few buildings have the corridors between 
the outer wall and class-rooms, so that the corridor 
would break the noise from the street, instead of 
between the inside wall and the class-room, where 
the room being next the street receives all its 
noise. At Battersea we have great difficulty in 
teaching with open windows as is often necessary 
in the summer months for proper ventilation, on 
account of the noise from the main road, and it 
must be much worse with institutes having less 
frontage than we. Parts of the Yorkshire College 
at Leeds, and the Birmingham Municipal School, 
are the only ones known to me where this arrange- 
ment of corridor is adopted. 

In considering what to include in my paper, I 
had thoughts of referring more fully to plans of 
existing institutes, but the usual limits have 
already been exceeded, and I have had to omit 
very much of what I hoped to include. It 
seemed to me that I could do more good by sug- 
gesting than describing, and that you would prefer 
my assuming the character of adviser to that of 
critic.. My chief difficulty has been to know what 
you expected or desired, and I trust you will 
excuse me in saying that I was naturally led to 
the method I have adopted by memories of the 
kind of questions I am usually asked by architects, 
and by my desire to supply that information 
which they are usually wanting, but which is 
surely so essential to the success of their work as 
designers of technical institutes. No one can be 
more mindful than I of the omissions in this 
paper, but both my time and your proceedings 
are limited. I can only hope that the informa- 
tion given may be found of service in being 
generally applicable, and especially if it can help 
to avoid that perpetuation of blunders, produced 
by the erection of an institute without knowing 
the use to which its rooms will be ultimately put, 
and their requirements. Of the actual fittings of 
the rooms I have said but little, partly for reasons 
which will be understood when I say that in this 
matter I advocate a close partnership between 
architect and principal, with the latter as pre- 
dominant partner. The limits of my paper were 
reached sooner than expected, and I am fully 
conscious of the imperfect manner in which I have 
dealt witha great subject. That it deserves this title 
you will re-acknowledge when I remind you that 
we spent in this country last year no less than some 
800,000/. in furtherance of technical education, 
and that the eight London polytechnic institutes 
alone were attended by no less than 27,000 
students. I commend the question to your careful 
consideration, for surely it is true that the 
success of our technical institutes, which you, as 
architects, can influence, will add to those causes 
which promote the happiness and progress of 
mankind. 

I desire to express my indebtedness to Messrs. 
Mountford, Brydon, and Bell, to my friends Dr. 
Sumpner, of Birmingham, and Dr. Kimmins, of 
London, and to my polytechnic colleagues for 
their kind and helpful assistance in lending me 
plans and diagrams and in supplying me with 
information. 
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| APPENDIX A (continued). 


APPENDIX A. 
Notes on position and arrangements of rooms. B=basement floor ; 
G=ground-floor ; p=power required ; f=strong floors required, free from | Department. iiesen 
vibration ; F=fireplace required ; V=good ventilation necessary. a ethic het limeta i0 


REMARKs, 


Inquiry _ office ... 
| ese aS 





Ground floor at Next main entrance, 
front of build- | With safe. 
1N...+++seseeeee8 | One large room or two small 


| Administra- | 
tive. | 


DEPARTMENT. Rooms. REMARKS. 
Clerk’s re 
Principal’s room, f. 
| Lavatory 


| . 
| Council-room, f 
| 





LL rae seeeeee | Near principal’s room. 
Gre. denon taddeds Any convenient position near 
offices. 


Lecture-room 
\_ Laboratory, p. 
Drawing-office ..... +6 


Mechanical 

Engineering. 

On top floor, for top light 
(N. light). 

Usually near to, and in same 
block as engine-room. One 
shop sufficient for smiths 
and foundry. Chimney 
necessary. 


Fittingand machine 
BorG 


L 


Pattern shop, p. wesseeee 


Foundry, p., V. «+ | Near main entrance, 
Cloak-100m (men)... 
Not necessary Lavatory (men) .....~ G 

penters’ shop. Porter’s room Cr ee Siicontiectis 
Next or near to lecture-room, | 
workshops, 


Teachers’ common 
| POOMs(f..:.0000. eee eos G 
BorG.. with car- | 
With store-room and ay, 
Teacher’s room tory. si 
Store for tools, &c 








” ” 








Recreative | Gymnasium(men) Ge savas 
and social. | Dressing-room | 


Good ventilation necessary, 


a | With wash-basins, 


Building Lecture2-rooms (2)......... 
Trades (of- | Drawing-office 
ten grouped | Carpenters’ shop, 
with Engi- | Brick-cutting ,, 


Same as above. | (students) 
Power advisable for grind- 


stone. 


| Dressing-room 
| (instructor) 


neering). 


Physics and 
Electrical, 


Chemical. 


Photographic 
(often 
grouped 
with 
Chemistry). 


Natural 
Science, 


| Plumbers’ 
| Masons’ 
Plasterers’ 
| Painters’ 

| 

| Teacher's 7O0t rv .ecsesees 
| Store for timber and | 
| carpenters’ WOTR ws. | 
| } 


Stoves used, 


Plasterers and _ painters, 
especially latter, should be 
near Art Department. 

Not necessary if building 
trades are grouped with 
Engineering Department. 

Next or near to carpenters’ 
shop. 








Lecture-room  ...... 
Physics laboratory, f. ... | 


Electrical ,, 
Dynamo-room, p. 
Wiring-shop ...........0066 
Instrument - making 
shop, p. sibivelb ess 
Teacher’s room 





Photometric gallery ... | 
Advanced laboratory... 


_— of division to give 
small dark-room for optical 
work. 

| Not near engine-room. 


- | One shop usually sufficient. 


Near lecture-room or labora: 
tories. 
| Near laboratories, 
' Next laboratory. 





[ Lecture-room aS 
i Preparation-room_ | ... 
Stern | cosese 
Balance-room 
| Store 
| Teacher’s room 
Teacher's private labo- 
PRELOTY ..200sesevrnceverens 
| Advanced laboratory ... | 


| EGE <5 ssscbinss 


| Dark-rooms, V (2) «.... 


| 


i 


| With two or three small 
rooms. 


Near lecture-room or labora- 
tory. 


Next teacher's room. 
Next laboratory. 


Also used _as_lecture-room ; 
top and N. light. 





Lecture-room 


Laboratory .....0500 ee 


May conveniently be near 
Chemistry Department. 





Elementary room.. 
Advanced 
Life . 
Modelling _,, 

Woodcarving ,, 

Metal-working room ... 
Teacher's room.........00 


yy 





Lecture-room 


All art rooms to have top 
and N. light. 

With dressing-rooms. 

With store-room for clay. 


Near other rooms; top and 
N. light. 
Near other rooms. 





Women’s De- 
partment. 


Music Depart- 
ment, 


| 5 pagan BOP Gicastc-teos 
} 


Ironing ,, 


| Cookery kitchen | Whats -dsatases 


Needlework rooms (3)... sigueseoaac’ 


9908 


| 
Gymnasium | 
Dressing-room 


G or First 


| Social soomiy Le. <ccssdscesss, | BUESEsarcasspoasncce 


| 
Lady Superintendent’s 
room, f. 
Inquiry office 
Mistress’s cloak-room ... 
s lavatory 
Student’s cloak-room ... 
= lavatory 
Demonstration “room, 
cookery 
Demonstration room, | 
LAUMATY ..0rvec00e i 
Fitting - room, drvess- 
| MAREN vor.ssseree Soxbsor 
' Bath-room, gymnasium 


G 
G or First... 





Choral and orchestral 

rooms (one large and 

| _ one small) 
| Pianoforte rooms (3) .., | 


Good light necessary. 
Chimney wanted. 

With store-room and meat- 
safe. Chimney wanted. 

Good light necessary. 


Good ventilation necessary. 
With wash-basins. 


Near refreshment or reading- 
room, 


Near principal entrance to 
Women’s Department. 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 


Next cookery kitchen. 
sy ironing room. 


needlework rooms, 
dressing-room, 


39 





” 


As isolated as possible from 
all lecture-rooms, class- 
rooms, or laboratories. Might 

| form part of great hall. 


General. 





Mechanical 


Physics and 
“lectrical. 


Chemical. 


Photographic. 


Natural 
Science. 





| Refreshment-room 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bClaber G0, fevsssscerescs 


i 


Social-room;'f. ...5:.«< 


| | Ground 
Reading-room, f.] | | 
Reference library J | 


Bath-room Gymnastum  G vw 


floor | Small roc 
near to mal 


entrance ... 


| Next kitchen and 


near 
| Women’s Department, 


“fl 1 om for Secretaries, 
| Sometimes in one room, 


.| Next dressing-room, 





| Kitchen 


Soiler-room 


Hoterroom | 
Coal-store 


Receiving-room 
Men’s cloak-room 


Men’s lavatory 


Servants’ lavatory 
(women) 


| Store cupboards 


ee eereereeeseeees 


ee eeneerneneeeee 


At back of building where 
noise will not distur) 
classes. 


Next entrance to which goods 
come. 


~ | Near main entrance. 


| 


Next refreshment-room, with 
scullery, store, and coal 
cupboards, 

| Near kitchen. 


} 





DEPARTMENT. 
° i] 


| 


Engineering | ‘ ; 
and Build-; Drawing-office 
ing Trades. | 


| Painters’ 


, Dark rooms (2) 


| Laboratory 


) 


APPENDIX B, 


Room. SIZE. 


Laboratory........ wo. | 434 ft. by 25 


45 ft. by 25 


| pro ie ° 
Vitting and machine 


43% ft. by 25 ft. 


'Smith’s shop and 


foundry ft. 


35. ft. by 25 ft. 
323 ft. by 25 ft. 
25 ft. by 223 ft. 


32 ft. by 25 


Carpenter’s shop .. 
Brickcutting ,, .... 
Plumbers’ 

Masons’ 4x ft.(by 8 ft. 
23 ft. by 12 ft. 
23 ft. by 21 ft. 


Plasterers’ 


133 ft. by 14} ft. 


Size and accommodation of chief rooms at Battersea Polytechnic :— 


ACCOMMODATION, 


Thirty students working at 
different experiments. 

Forty-nine students, seven 
tables, and lecturer's table, 


Machines for twelve; vice 
“benches for sixteen. 


Four forges and room fo 
foundry. 

Benches for twenty-five. 

Bench room for thirty. 

Four stoves, and bench-room 
for twenty-five. 

— twelve (only ten- 

orary). 

wlaan for ten (crowded). 

Wall ‘space for sixteen ot 
eighteen students, 





Electrical Labora- 


33 ft. by 32 ft. 


Physics Laboratory 33 ft. by 223 ft. 


Electrical shop 23} ft. by {t. 


| Teachers’ room...... | 19} ft. by 14 ft. 


ft. 


ft. by 12 
ft. 


Preparation room... | 
ft. by 34 


Laboratory 


{t. by 6 ft. 
ft. by 15 ft. 


Balance room 
Teacher’s room 


Forty students working # 
different experiments. 

Can be divided into two rooms 
by rolling shutters. Thirty 
to thirty-six students. 

52 ft. of bench-length (twenty 
students). Expl. dynamos0t 
cupy 18 ft. by 13 ft. 


Forty - nine students. Five 
fume closets. 
Five balances. 


ft. by 5} ft. | 


Stadio ...2.5.scni.. co) 42 ft. by’ xahift: 


16 ft. by 13 ft. 


ft. by 23 ft. 


Elementary room... | 523 ft. by 224 ft. 


26. ft. by <6 ft. 
28} ft. by 26 ft. 


Advanced 
Life 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 22k ft. by 17% ft. 


Modelling | 
| 
| 


”? 
23 ft. by 173 ft. 


Wood-carving ,, 
ai ft. by 15 ft. 


Teachers *) 


Seats for twenty-five and roo 
for studio-work. - 
Fifteen students each. 


Wall benches for fourtees, 
tables for six. 


1 
| Freehand _ seventy, mode 


| drawing thirty. 
Fifteen students. 

| Fifteen students, 
or fifty-four for 
design, and twor 

| {t. 6 in. square. a 
| Ten to twelve students ; 
room, 7 ft. 6 in. ser 
Bench room for twenty-!0P™ 


. 
with ease! 
freehand 0 
cooms avout 


clay 


| 
| 
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APPENDIX B (continued ). 
a DEPARTMENT.) 


APPENDIX B (continued). 


—- 





Room. ACCOMMODATION. DEPARTMENT. | Room. SIZE. | ACCOMMODATION. 


| | : 
| Choral room ......... | 42 ft. by 124 ft. [Chats for forty to fifty. 
Piano rooms (4) . by 12 ft. 





. by 25 ft. 
t. by 25 ft. 


Six double sinks against walls ; 
copper and sink; tables for 
thirty ; demonstration plat- 
form for thirty; two stoves 
and screen. 

Fourteen at wall tables, sixteen 
at centre tables, two stoves 
and sink ; platform for thirty. 


Women’s | Washing ) 
Department. | Ironing f 


Laundry Music. 


Inquiry office ...... ! 254 ft. by 20 ft. 
Secretary’s office ... . by 14 ft. 
Clerk’s »» (2)| 224 ft. by 153 ft. 
Principal’s room ...| 2 . by 17 ft. 
Council yy «| 254 ft. by 20 ft. 





Adminis- 


9 small, 4 
trative. 


; Cookery kitchen ... 40 ft. by 224 ft. 


On near 


d lava. 


essary, 


d near 
ent, 


taries, 
om, 


g where 
disturb 


ich goods 


c. 


OM, with 
and coal 


king at 
its. 
Sy seven 
's table, 
ve; vice 
1. 


room for 
ive. 

rich r00m 
(only tem- 


wded), 


sixteen Of 


rorking at 
nts. 

two rooms 
rs. Thirty 
nts. 
rth (twenty 
Lynamos oC 
tt. 


ants. Five 


e and room 


ch. 


vr fourte®, 


| 
Ys model 


4 
with ease 
freehand ¢ 
rooms abou! 


dents ; clay 
square. 
onty-four. 


xo ft. 
32 ft. 
60 ft. 


by 17. ft. 
by 17 ft. 
by 30 ft. 


by 124 ft. 
by 22} tt. 


Needlework room... 


” 
Gymnasium ......... 
Dressing-room ...... 22% ft. 
Social el vacates 24 ft. 
Mistress’s  cloak- 
BONN cas tc cccee sdk ees 19 ft. by 15 ft. 
Students’ cloak- 

ROOMS 35 cnvercciacesas« 21 ft. 
Dining and tea- 

NOONE desscaressss<0- 45 ft. 


by 19 ft. 





by 22 ft. 


Recreative | Gymnasium (men) 62 ft. by 40 ft. 
and Social. : 

| Dressing-room 

| (students) .........| 40 ft. by 20 ft. | 

| Dressing-room (2) 

(instructor)......... ir ft. by 10 ft. | 

| Refreshment - room | 42 ft. by 20 ft. 

| 

Social-room . by 225 ft. 
| Reading-room and \ | 
| . by 32 ft. | 
| library beetet eal | 





Mr. E. W. Mountford proposed a vote ot 
thanks to Mr. Wells for his valuabie paper, 
which would form the nucleus of an admirable 
treatise on the subject. It was one that archi- 
tects would be very glad to have, because. as far 
as he knew, it was the first attempt to put into 
practical shape the requirements of this important 
class of buildings. How important the work done 
in those buildings was might be gathered from 
what Mr. Wells had said, namely, that 800,000/, 
a year was being spent on technical education, 
and that, in London alone, 27,000 students 
attended the various classes at the polytechnics 
last year. He did not know how the information 
required could have been given architects in a 
better form than Mr. Wells had given it. 
That gentleman had an enormous practical 
experience of the working of what was one of 
the largest polytechnics in London, and he knew 
exactly the difficulties under which the work had 
to be carried on. Mr. Wells had no doubt 
learned from experience the shortcomings of 
his own particular building at Battersea, and 
had been able to point out how these could be 
removed in future work. The chief difficulty 
architects had to contend with, was the fact that 
the building committees of such places had been 
entirely in the dark themselves as to what was 
required, and some of the instructions with 
which he personally had been furnished at 
different times had proved eventually to be 
based on absolutely wrong principles. [le 
supposed it was necessary that architects should 
learn by experience what were really the 
essential features of buildings of this kind, 
and Mr. Wells had referred to several ideas, 
which, although insisted upon at first, had 
sine been given up. In the matter of 
entrances, it had been always insisted that the 
women should have a separate entrance from the 
men. That, however, had been found to be 
altogether unnecessary, because there could be no 
possible advantage in making separate doorways for 
men and women, who came together and after- 
watds waited outside for one another. They might, 
therefore, just as well go in at once at the same 
door, thus reducing the cost of maintenance in 
the way of keeping attendants on duty at each 
tatrance. The same remark applied to the 
Yanlous rooms now being established in common. 
t was considered necessary at first to have 
separate social and refreshment-rooms, but these 
ad been to a great extent given up, and men and 
women now met to their mutual advantage in the 
‘ame rooms. One point to which Mr. Wells did 
hot refer was whether in the case of a practically 
unlimited site he would prefer a building stretched 
out to cover a great deal of ground on one or two 
Oors, or one which was more restricted in area, 
giving the same accommodation on three or 
four floors. Mr, Wells had mentioned a point 
o1 which he considered architects had hitherto 
h remiss, viz,, putting the corridors between 

€ inner wall of the building and the class-rooms, 
tather than between the outer wall and the class- 
= For some reasons the outward position 
his be an advantage, as sheltering the class- 
. ms from Noise, but such a position would be 
Pen to considerable difficulties. In the case of 


Tables for twelve. 

Tables for twenty. 

Ample room for thirty-six at 
mass exercises (clubs). 


Ample room for fifty at mass 
exercises (clubs). | 99 ” 


Ten tables for four each, and 
counter. 


| Seats at tables for twenty-six, 
other seats for twenty-four. 
Seats at tables for twenty-six. 


{ 








Teacher’s 


Lecture and 
Class-rooms 


Lecture-room......... a4 4% 


oo 6 «we! Ga . bys fi. 


by 42 ft. | Eleven rows of seats 23} ft. 
long, lecture table. 

Eleven rows of seats 22 ft. 
long, lecture table, &c. 

| Twenty-four desks for three 
each, eight rows; lecture 
table. 

Twenty-seven desks for three 
each, nine rows; lecture 
table. 

Twenty-six dual desks. 

Four rows of desks 20 ft. long, 
and forty-eight chairs. 

Twenty dual desks. 

Three rows of desks 17 ft. 8 in. 

‘Jong, and thirty chairs. 


. by 42 ft. 
. by 32 ft. 


. by 25 ft. 
. by 224 ft. 


. by 20 ft. 


. by 20 ft. 
ft 








General. 


Kitchen 





Engine-room ......... 
Boiler-room ...... 
| Coal-store .......0..0 | 18 ft. by 15 ft. 
| Men’s cloak-room... | 304 ft. by 


| 40 ft. by 25 ft. , 
| 45 ft. by2s ft. | 


25% ft. 


330 hat and coat-hooks. 
. by 20 ft. 





planning a building round a quadrangle there 
would be rooms at the corners, which would be 
exceedingly difficult to light, andin other respects the 
arrangement would be somewhat extravagant. 
Moreover, every polytechnic had not the disad- 
vantage attending that at Battersea, in having a 
large and noisy thoroughfare alongside it. The in- 
formation given with regard to the amount of space 
required for students in the various class-rooms was 
particularly valuable, because it was a thing that 
no one without special experience could have 
supplied. In the case of the class-rooms it was 
probably easy to calculate the areas, but in work- 
shops it was much more difficult, because the 
requirements of each particular trade varied to a 
great extent. For instance, it was obvious that 
men who had to handle considerable pieces of 
timber, or men engaged in an iron foundry or 
smith’s shop, would require considerably more 
room than the men who were doing plasterers’ 
work or even bricklaying. Mr. Wells had not 
insisted so much as might have been anticipated 
on the necessity of keeping the cost of mainten- 
ance down to the lowest point, though that 
appeared to be one of the greatest troubles the 
London polytechnics had to face. It was not so 
much the cost of the buildings, in the first 
place, but the cost of their maintenance was 
a constant source of trouble to the managers. 
Indeed, he understood from Mr. Wells that 
at the Battersea Polytechnic the expenditure 
exceeded 10,000/, a year, and he supposed that 
with larger buildings the amount would go up in 
proportion. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that architects should consider how they could 
keep down the cost of maintenance, not only in 
the building construction, but in the reduction of 
the number of attendants required to carry on the 
work of the building. A very important point 
kad been referred to in the case of the size of 
lecture-rooms, and it was estimated that the 
number of students to be lectured to rarely 
exceeded forty or fifty. In the face of this they 
constantly found that lecture-rooms holding 200 
persons were asked for in buildings where the 
requirement was absolutely unnecessary, There 
was, no doubt, great trouble in providing any por- 
tion of the building in which music could be 
taught without interfering with the rest of the 
students. If they imagined a brass band 
practising on a quiet summer evening in a room 
with all the windows open, they could understand 
that the noise would disturb the whole neighbour- 
hood, let alone the people who were using the 
building, It did not matter whether the windows 
were double or treble, if they were open the 
result was the same. The great hall, however, 
in such a building came under the control of 
the County Council, a body whose complete list 
of requirements was such that any sound made in 
the great hall would probably not reach the rest 
of the building. Such a hall, therefore, would 
be an admirable place in which to carry on the 
musical instruction. 

Dr. Kimmins (Secretary of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching) seconded 
the vote of thanks. Mr. Wells had been so 
delightfully orthodox and had not referred to such 
controversial matters as the fitting-up of labora- 





tories and lecture-rooms, or he might have had 
something to say on the subject. He agreed 
with the necessity of having small as well as large 
lecture-rooms. In connexion with the Leys 
School they had a lecture-room holding about 250 
people, and a couple holding 30 or 40. They 
found these small lecture-rooms of the greatest 
possible ‘use, and if polytechnics were to be used, 
as undoubtedly they would be very much in the 
future, for day classes, these small science lecture- 
rooms would be of great value. There was one 
point on which he could not agree with Mr. 
Wells, viz., that it was not altogether necessary 
to have advanced laboratories for physics and 
chemistry teaching. He considered them abso- 
lutely essential. They might not be quite so 
necessary in the present day, but in days to come, 
when more advanced work would undoubtedly be 
done in the London polytechnics, it would be 
necessary to have these laboratories. In fact, all 
those interested in science teaching looked 
forward to the time when research would be 
done in those establishments, which would be 
absolutely impossible without advanced labora- 
tories. 

Mr. S. B. Beale remarked that very frequently 
the instructions given to the architect, as to the 
accommodation required for the different depart- 
ments of technical institutions, were somewhat 
vague, and the arrangements were often left to 
his discretion. He regretted they had not had a 
table showing the relative numbers of students 
attending the various sections at Battersea and 
other institutions, but Mr. Wells might perhaps 
tell them the relative numbers attending the 
elementary and advanced drawing classes, and 
also what support the modelling class and the 
class of decorative painting and school of design 
received. It was important to have some 
general idea as to how these classes were 
attended, so that if one were given an area 
of 5,000 ft., it could be apportioned out with a 
certain amount of intelligence. One very impor- 
tant feature in a technical institute was the lecture 
theatre, the planning of which was a very difficult 
problem to satisfactorily solve. The first matter 
was the question of area—the proportion of length 
to breadth—and on this subject there appeared 
to be a consensus of opinion that something from 
30 ft. to 34 ft. wide was not only desirable but 
absolutely essential, while the height was dependent 
upon the arrangements for lighting and seating. 
At Chelsea, the staging of the seats was built 
right across the windows, and he did not know 
that from a practical point of view there was any 
objection to that arrangement, although there 
might be from an artistic point of view. At 
Battersea, Mr. Mountford had put all his windows 
above the seating. The difficulty seemed to be 
which was the better course to adopt, and he 
would be prepared to follow Battersea in that 
respect, and not Chelsea. Another question was 
how the students were to enter the lecture-theatre, 
for it seemed inconvenient to have the whole of 
them entering at a door within a few feet of the 
lecturer’s table, who, if engaged on delicate 
experiments, would be inconvenienced thereby. 
This was somewhat got over at Battersea by 
having a kind of gangway by the side of the 
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seats, and an upper entrance to the theatre from 
the rear. There was no doubt that the planning 
of a lecture-theatre, the arranging of the lighting, 
and the seating, with the least inconvenience to the 
lecturer, was a difficult problem to solve. Venti- 
lation was also an important item in regard to 
technical institutions. At the City Guilds they 
had a large central shaft which extracted the 
fumes from the engines, and was originally 
designed as extracting flue for the whole of the 
building, but this had not been worked for a 
good many years. Mr. Wells seemed to think 
that they ought to have corridors between the 
class-rooms and the external walls in order that 
there should be less noise; but Mr. Mountford 
had happily pointed out that the amount of waste 
space entailed thereby would be something 
enormous, and where economy had to be studied 
such an arrangement was simply impracticable. 
With the arrangements for ventilation now before 
the public, it should not be necessary to have to 
open windows for the purpose of ventilating 
rooms. At the same time, with a collection of 
forty or fifty students in a small room, the place 
soon became stuffy, and the ventilation to be 
successful must be on some very efficient system 
indeed. 

Mr. Gibson said that separate entrances for the 
sexes were practically unknown in the north or 
the Midlands, and in making several designs for 
polytechnics he had pretty well thrashed this 
subject out. It seemed, however, to be the 
recognized thing in the Metropolis that separate 
entrances should be provided. He hoped that 
the common sense of the community would be 
brought to bear upon polytechnic committees, and 
that they would be able to abolish the separate 
entrances for the women, and allow both classes 
to meet in the common rooms, and enter the 
place together. The designing of corridors next 
the streets had been sufficiently answered by Mr. 
Mountford, as far as the difficulty of planning 
was concerned, and especially where the build- 
ing had a courtyard, the amount of space lost 
in the rooms, added to the disadvantage of 
increasing the length of the corridors, was so 
great that he did not believe there were half-a- 
dozen institutions in which such a type of 
planning would be successful. Even without any 
system of ventilation whereby air was admitted 
by power, it was possible, he believed, to 
deaden largely the outside noise, by using paving 
in the streets which did not give out the amount 
- of din common to macadam or granite setts. 
The valuable information they had received that 
evening could not be over-estimated by them as 
architects, and he specially referred to the prac- 
tical advice as to the grouping and designing of 
departments, so that an architect might know how 
a polytechnic really was worked. A point had been 
raised regarding the size of large lecture theatres, 
which was a matter that ought really to be 
carefully considered by an architect, when he 
came to carry his design into execution. 
It was probably from ignorance on the part of 
committees that they asked for lecture-theatres 
that could probably accommodate twice the 
number of students ever likely to be placed in 
them, and, as one who had competed a little, he 
might say that on one occasion when lecture- 
theatres were asked for to accommodate 200 
students, it was mildly suggested that the number 
ought to be only 100; but the committee stuck 
to their 200. The lighting of the lecture-theatre 
should be by means of windows placed very high 
in the walls, probably about 12 ft. above the floor, 
or else through the roof, and the theatre ought 
to be lighted on both sides. The cubic contents 
of a lecture-room should be kept down to the 
lowest point consistent with efficiency. The 
running expenses of the building should be kept 
in view very largely by the architects when pre- 
paring their designs, and it was news to him to 
learn that it was necessary to have so much super- 
vision in the matter of cloak-rooms in the south, 
for it was not necessary to the same extent in the 
north. 

The Chairman hoped that Mr. Wells would 
bring out his address as a treatise. Dealing with 
what had been said, there appeared to be a con- 
sensus of opinion as to the advantages of having 
a common entrance, but the advisability of 
external corridors appeared to have been de- 
molished. An outside corridor under certain 
circumstances might be the best, but on an 
ordinary London area he failed to see how it was 
possible to get the required accommodation on the 
site, and at the same time have external corridors. 
There were materials advertised nowadays which 
were stated to prevent sound coming through the 
walls, and these might usefully be taken up by 
some enterprising architect. He would like to 





ask Mr. Wells how the classes at the polytechnic 
were affected by the attendance of students and 
peoplewho did not really come under the descrip- 
tion of craftsmen or artificers. It would help them 
if Mr, Wells could give his views as to the educa- 
tional benefits likely to accrue to architectural 
students by their attendance at a technical school, 
and the reflected advantages on those with whom 
they worked. He would also ask Mr. Wells if 
he could give them the minimum relative height 
found to be most useful in a lecture-room. 

The vote of thanks was then put and very 
cordially received. 

Mr. Wells, in reply, said that he would recom- 
mend a large area with two or three floors, rather 
than a smaller area with four or more. At the 
new Municipal Schools of Birmingham they had 
blocks of seven floors and five floors, but a better 
control could be had over students with fewer 
floors. With regard to the disputed question of 
the position of corridors, he was not in the least 
surprised at the attitude that had been taken up ; 
but they must not be surprised at his ideas, based, 
as they were, on the experience he had had of 
the working of technical institutes. He had only 
pointed out the practical disadvantages which had 
arisen in connexion with outside corridors. The 
size of workshops was an important matter, and in 
the case of shops where heavy work, like brick- 
cutting, took place, they could be only used for 
that particular work, as the work could not be 
easily removed. His whole paper was an in- 
sistance on having the departments carefully 
grouped together in order to economise in super- 
vision ; as for example, they could cut down the 
expenses at Battersea to the extent of 50/. a 
year by simply closing the women’s entrance. 
Music rooms might be placed over the work- 
shops. Advanced laboratories were not 
absolutely essential, although very useful if 
they could be supplied. He marvelled that 
architects had done so well, considering the 
very vague instructions they had often received. 
In Birmingham that was not the case, and there 
would be found a better grouping of the depart- 
ments than in any institute he had yet seen. In 
what he had said about drawing in the workshops, 
he did not mean that it should go on at the same 
time as the practical work. In the lecture-room 
at Chelsea the light came from the right-hand 
side, whereas it should come from the left. 
The chief lecture-rooms at Battersea were no 
doubt too large, but it was not known at first that 
they would be used for that purpose, and they 
were difficult to speak in because of their great 
height. With regard to the ceiling, he preferred 
a perfectly flat one. At the Leys School the 
lecturer entered from below and the students from 
above. In Birmingham the students came in at 
the top of the lecture-theatre and descended 
to their seats, while the lecturer came in 
from the next floor below, and this was the 
best possible arrangement for working. With 
regard to the women’s entrance, it was the 
Charity Commissioners who required con- 
version and not committees. In the cloak- 
rooms at Battersea it was necessary to have 
an attendant, who gave a ticket for things 
left, otherwise there would be continual com- 
plaints ; and for a day school it was essential that 
the cloak-rooms should be on the ground floor. 
They still had separate social rooms for men 
and women students, and had only a common 
room for the men and women of the staff. As to 
the attendance of non-trade students to the 
workshop classes, he could not say much, because 
the offer made to architects had not been re- 
sponded to. Some of his polytechnic colleagues 
spoke strongly against it, but he could not see 
how it should act prejudicially. He saw no 
reason why an architect should not be allowed to 
work in trade classes connected with subjects 
relating to his own trade, and he would be 
prepared to try the experiment. As to the 
principal being the predominant partner, he meant 
that he should be so on the question of fittings 
alone. Surely the man who had taught for years, 
and who had experience, ought to know better 
about the necessary fittings in the way of seats, 
lecture tables, and the like, than the architect. 
If he could see his way to amplify his paper in 
the form of a pamphlet, he would be happy to 
do so, because nothing was worse than to find 
mistakes perpetuated because architects had not 
been told what were the necessary requirements. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


a a 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE PARISH CHURCH, 
BARRY.—The committee appointed to take into 
consideration the matter of the enlargement of 
Barry Parish Church have appointed Mr. E. M. 
Bruce-Vaughan, Cardiff, consulting architect. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
THE NATIONAL BRITISH GALLERY, 

THE first Spring Visit of the Architectural 
Association to works in progress, arranged by 
Mr. Alfred H. Hart, took place last Saturday 
when a large body of members visited the 
National British Gallery, which is being pre. 
sented to the nation by Mr. Henry Tate, ang 
which stands on part of the site of old Millbank 
Prison. 

The members were received by Mr, Sidney 
R. J. Smith, the architect of the building, who 
explained the general scheme of the building by 
means of the plans, and conducted the members 
personally over every part of the building, 

Although the plan* has been varied but slightly 
from the original scheme, the elevations have 
been very much remodelled. The _ principal 
alteration has been the lowering of the central 
dome. The building itself consists of one prin- 
cipal floor, raised about 12 ft. above the ground, 
approached from it by a broad flight of steps 
40 ft. wide, and resting on a heavily rusticated 
basement. The centre portion round the dome js 
carried up for two stories, and is to be used for 
the display of sculpture. The plans may be 
roughly described as a central octagon, 38 ft, 
across, with wings, two galleries deep, extending 
on each side. These galleries are 32 ft. wide, 
and vary in length from 60 ft. to 90 ft. At the 
extremities of the entrance front, an octagonal 
gallery, 31 ft. 6 in. internally, is to be expressed 
externally bya dome. The first floor corridors 
and the room over the vestibule, which is in- 
tended as a council-room, are reached by stairs 
placed in a circular well 23 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 

The lighting of the galleries has been con- 
sidered very carefully by the architect. The wall 
plates of the galleries, already stated as 32 ft. 
wide, is 16 ft. above the floor, and from this level 
starts a steel roof, elliptical internally, and with 
flat sides externally. Glass is placed along the 
whole length of the gallery, and starts some 
distance from the eaves, being also kept down 
from the ridge. 

This position is expected to light the pictures 
without reflections of any kind. The glazing is 
on Messrs. Edgcumbe, Rendle & Co,’s “ In- 
vincible ” system, with copper bars, as used at the 
National Portrait Gallery. Underneath the 
ridge, between the inner and outer skin of the 
roof, are placed the extract shafts of the ventila- 
tion system. 

The building is fire-resisting, and has been 
fitted with iron and concrete floors by Messrs, 
Dennett & Ingle, besides which the central por- 
tion, which has .two stories in height, has brick 
arches and flat saucer domes under the first floor. 
The building is being faced throughout with 
selected brown Portland stone. Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill are the general contractors, and Mr. C. 
Smith is executing the stone carving. 

At the invitation of Mr. Sydney Smith the 
members took tea, and dispersed after a very in- 
structive visit. 


—_ 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
BritisH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
The fifth meeting of the session was held on the 
5th inst. at the rooms in Sackville-street, Picca- 
dilly, the Rev. Cave-Browne in the chair. Mons. 
Th. Kounderewitch, of Kiew, sent for exhibition 
a photograph of a religious picture, which was 
described as enamelled on a copper plaque plated 
with silver, the subject being the last moments of 
our Saviour. The sky above the cross was repre- 
sented to be of gold, hills of green enamel ; stars 
and silver rays formed the background. The 
flesh of the body of our Lord was of a bluish 
tint. The size of the picture is about 9 in. by 
54 in., and from the type of art, together with 
the costume of the figure kneeling at the foot 
of the cross, probably the donor of the picture, 
it was considered to be of Spanish design of 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Earle Way brought 
for exhibition a specimen of pottery which, 
although of quite modern date, was particularly 
interesting owing to its being a survival ofa metho 
of manufacture as old as the days of the Britons. 
This pottery was not turned on the wheel, - 
was entirely hand-made, glazed _with milk being 
poured over it and sun-dried. It is called as 
pottery, and is made at Barbas, about nine m “ 
from Stornoway. A paper by Mr. Syer Cuming; 
F.S.A.Scot., was read by Mr. Patrick, we 
Sec., upon the Dolium and Doliolum, which we 
nicely illustrated by pen-and-ink sketches by the 
iene 
* See Builder, March 10, 1892. 
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«thot. The author showed that the tub in 
“sich Diogenes lived, according to the popular 
er, was a huge earthern vessel, called by the 
me Pithos and by the Romans Dolium. 
tise Dolia were of vast size, sometimes over 
«i, in height, and were used for purposes of 
‘age, both dry articles and fluids, Even wine 
«as kept in them, until it was in fit condition for 
iting off unto amphorie. They were extensively 
ei on the Continent, but scarcely any trace of 
yar employment in this country is to be met 
si. ©The Doliolum, however, which was of 
jqiar character but of much smaller size, 
syeraging about 9 in. in height, was in constant 
in England by the Romans for domestic 
sarposes of all kinds, and many examples are to 
een in the various collections of Roman 
watery Many of these Doliola had opercula, or 
iis, of earthenware, and are described and illus- 
ated in the “‘ Journal ” of the Association. 


Ht 
SZllustrations. 


sf. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, 
COLEHILL. 


gqiBOUT a mile and a half from Wimborne 
Minster, upon a hill covered with wild 
#28, fir-wood, St. Michael’s Church is beauti- 
ily situated. The surroundings suggested the 
etment of the architecture. The chancel is of 
irick, and the nave has a brick base, with timber 
onstruction over. All the windows are of oak. 
The arcade is entirely constructed of wood, and 
ie whole nave interior is very simple in general 
duracter, With a beam-like roof; but the interest 
isintended to centre in a delicately-wrought and 
feted rood-cross, set in expanded traceried 





wings, 

F effort has been made to show that Late 
Gothic and Renaissance detail may be brought 
into harmony in the nineteenth as in the sixteenth 
entury, but without using ‘‘ debased ” forms of 
dthe. The altar and font mark the most 
divergent extremes. 

The pulpit and altar were executed and pre- 
sated by the Rev. Canon Gildea, of Blominster. 
The builders were Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of 
North Walsham. 

The church is a tribute to the energy and 
devotion of the late Colonel Leopold Paget, of 
Pak Homer, who, after many years of labour in 
its behalf, died soon after the foundation-stone 
was laid, 

The architect is Mr. W. D. Carode, and the 
sheet of drawings was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of last year. 


MESSRS. ERARD’S PREMISES, No. 18, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
Messrs, ERARD’S premises were rebuilt in 

1893-94 at a cost of 9,104/., the contractors for 

the work being Messrs. Patman and Fothering- 

tum, The whole front is composed of terra- 
cotta from Messrs. Edwards’ works at Ruabon ; 
the bricks being specially picked to keep the 
scheme of a golden colour. Of the bronze 
reliefs, the ‘Orpheus ” is by M. Edouard 

Lantéri ; the side panels of the tympanum, ‘‘ The 

Beasts” by Mr. T. Nicholls; and the ‘*Com- 

posers” medallions by Miss Canton. The 

menor marble work, columns, &c., were 
supplied by Messrs. Goad, of Plymouth, the 
ilafts being monoliths, and remarkably fine 

‘pecimens of Devonshire marble. The heating 

Ws carried out by Mr. Moore, of Great Pulteney- 

te’ and the stained and leaded glass by Mr. 

James, 

The plan of the building—so far as the rebuilt 
atts concerned—is a simple one, comprising, 
on the ground floor, an entrance hall with 
me Toom and manager’s offices, piano saloon, 
ri Slaircase leading to the larger showroom 
i ¥e, which extends the whole width of the 
‘arlborough-street front. 
al he second floor comprises practising-rooms 
NM Servants’ offices, and the basement is devoted 
' second-class showrooms, clerks’  ofiices, 
“ores, &c, 
ae ground floor is panelled with deal painted 
Ke » and the first floor with oak. The floors 
oughout are laid with teak and oak by Messrs. 

ard, of Farnham. 

Nichole cotta reliefs were modelled by Mr. 

redimen as was also the harp on the centre 

i EY which Is an exact model of an ancient 

ig the South Kensington Museum. 

mat the awcett s fireproof system is used through- 
€ building, Percy G. STONE. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

Tuis sheet of illustrations includes some of the 
diagrams accompanying Professor <Aitchison’s 
second Royal Academy lecture, delivered on 
Monday last; including the plan of Sta. Maria 
in Cosmedin, that of St. Lanfranc Pavia, the 
plan and section of St. Ambrogio Milan, the 
section of San Michele at Pavia, and a few of one 
of earliest existing pieces of Romanesque archi- 
tecture, the so-called Palace of Theodoric at 
Ravenna, which now torms part of the front of 
a Franciscan convent. 

The Lecture of which these are illustrations will 
be found reported in full on page 132. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
Chairman, presiding. 


The New Clerk to the Counctl.—After a long 
debate, Mr. J. C. Stewart, Official Receiver in 
Companies’ Liquidation, was elected Clerk to the 
Council, in place of Mr. de la Hooke, who will 
shortly retire. 

The Cost of Expert Evidence.—A Special 
Report of the Finance Committee was brought 
up with regard to the fee of seventy-five guineas 
charged by Professor Corfield, Medical Officer 
of Health of St. George, Hanover-square, for 
giving evidence at the recent Local Government 
Board inquiry into water companies’ regulations. 
The Special Report of the Committee was as 
follows :— 

‘* The inquiry, though apparently involving a very 
simple question, was one upon which the Council 
encountered a most determined opposition from the 
combined water companies. The Council’s case 
lasted two anda half days, the water companies’ 
lasted three and a half days, and speeches occupied 
another day. The companies’ counsel cross- 
examined the Council’s witnesses at great length, and 
called a large number of expert witnesses of high 
standing. In order properly to support the Council's 
case, it was necessary therefore that the Council 
should have witnesses of equal eminence. Dr. 
Corfield was not engaged in his capacity of Medical 
Officer of Health of St. George, Hanover-square. He 
carries on a large independent practice, and is widely 
consulted with reference to sanitary matters ; and it 
was as an expert of eminence, quite independent of 
his position as Medical Officer of Health, that his 
services were retained, ‘The fees charged are on the 
same scale as he is in the habit of charging, and 
the Council itself has paid him in respect of the 
London Water Bills of last Session, except that in 
the case of those Bills he charged also a retaining 
fee, whereas he has not charged any retaining fee in 
the present case. We understand that there is a 
probability of the Parliamentary Committee wishing 
to retain Dr. Corfield’s services in relation to the 
water question during the present Session, and that 
they would be prepared to do so on the same terms 
as last Session.” 


Mr. C. Ii. Campbell moved and Mr. Weten- 
hall seconded—‘‘ That the estimate of 650/. for 
expenses of counsel and witnesses connected with 
the inquiry by the Local Government Board as to 
the suggested amendment of the water companies’ 
regulations under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, 
be referred back to the Committee, and that Dr. 
Corfield be informed that under all the circum- 
stances of the case the Council cannot agree to 
give more than 40/. for his services on the occasion 
in question.” 

After some discussion, during which Mr. Bruce 
said that Dr. Corfield had only charged the fees 
which were previously arranged with the solicitor, 
the amendment was defeated, and the report of 
the Committee was agreed to. 

Sewer Gaugings.—It was decided, on the re- 
commendation of the Main Drainage Committee, 
to expend a sum of 700/. in providing, and fixing 
in the sewers at certain points, seven automatic 
gauging machines. 

Weights and Measures Office, &c.—The report 
of the Public Control Committee contained the 
following paragraph, the recommendations being 
agreed to :— 

‘*The Works Committee has reported that it is 
not satisfied with the estimate for the construction 
of the proposed western weights and measures office, 
Harrow-road, referred by the Council on October 22 
last. or with the estimate for the construction of the 
proposed Rosebery-avenue gas-meter testing-station, 
referred on November 26. ‘The architect states that 
having carefully considered the figures, he is satisfied 
that the estimates are sufficient. We therefore 
recommend— 

(2) ‘That advertisements be issued inviting tenders for 


the construction of the proposed weights and measures 
office in the Harrow-road, and that it be referred to the 


(4) That advertisements be issued inviting tenders for the 
construction of the proposed gas-meter testing station at 
Rosebery Avenue, and that it be referred to the solicitor to 
prepare tne necessary form of contract.’ ” 

Proposed General Hospital for South London. — 
It was agreed, after some discussion, and on the 
recommendation of the Corporate Property Com- 
mittee, that, subject to an agreement to be pre- 
pared by the solicitor, the Council do let lots 14 
to 26, Coldharbour-lane to the authorities of the 
proposed general hospital for South London, at a 
ground-rent of 170/. per annum. 


Widening of Bridge over Pancras-road.—The 
Ilighways Committee reported as follows :— 
‘*We have considered two plans submitted on 
behalf of the Midland Railway Company, under its 
Act of 1890, for the widening the bridge carrying 
the railway over Pancras-road. The plans show 
the bridge to be of a span of 60 ft. as required by 
the Act, and, as suggested in accordance, with the 
resolution of the Council of December 3 last, a 
brick fence wall is provided for to prevent the 
public passing into the recess which will be formed 
between the west abutment and the boundary of 
the company’s proposed new buildings if placed up 
to the extent of the forecourts. We understand, 
however, that the Improvements Committee is in 
communication with the company with a view to the 
road being widened to 60 ft. at this point, and in 
that case the fence wall will be removed. ‘The pro- 
posals for deadening the sound of passing trains, 
and for the drainage of the bridge, appear to us 
satisfactory. We recommend— 
‘That the Council do approve the plans submitted on 
behalf of the Midland Railway Company, under its Act of 
1890, for the widening of the bridge carrying the railway 
over Pancras-road.’ ” 

The recommendation was agreed to, and the 
Council soon after adjourned. 


—_— 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
—The Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool, 
having decided to add a block of buildings to 
their offices, which front Dale-street and North 
John-street, recently invited plans from four 
Liverpool and three London architects, and the 
result of the competition has just been made 
known. The first premium has been gained by 
Mr. J. Francis Doyle, of 4, Harrington-street, 
Liverpool ; the second premium was awarded to 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, of Buckingham-street, 
Strand, London; and the third to Messrs. 
Woolfall & Eccles, of Liverpool. Among the 
other competitors were Mr. John Belcher, 
London, and Mr. T. E. Collcutt, London. Mr. 
Norman Shaw was the assessor. 

WELSHPOOL COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 
ScHoois.—The assessors in this competition, 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, of Man- 
chester, have placed first, Mr. Frank H. Shayler, 
of Welshpool and Oswestry (who will receive the 
premium of twenty guineas); second, Mr. H. 
Teather, 65, Alexandra-road, Cardiff; third, Mr. 
Charles Heathcote, 6, Princess-street, Manchester. 
There were twenty-five competitors. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

SHEFFIELD Society OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEYoRS.—At the last ordinary monthly meet- 
ing of this society, the President, Mr. C. Had- 
field, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair, Mr. Thomas 
Winder delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Local Half- 
timbered Buildings,” in which he said that the 
early builders were in the habit of building with 
materials indigenous to the locality in which they 
built. Illustrations from the chalk and slate 
districts were shown in proof of this. Hallamshire 
was originally one vast forest, and it was natural 
that timber should be the favourite local building 
material. The disappearance of our forests was 
due to the large amount of wood made into 
charcoal, for melting iron ore; and even when 
coal came to be used for this purpose, large 
quantities of timber were used for shipbuilding 
during the wars of the last century. During the 
last three years valuable unrecorded examples of 
early timber work had disappeared from Sheffield. 
Mr. Winder traced the use of timber in early 
military works, and remarked that these were the 
schools in which the early inhabitants of Hallam- 
shire learnt the art of building in timber. The 
circular conical hut of the ‘‘ charcoal burner,” or 
‘* sround collier,” was probably the earliest type of 
house. He was uncertain if framed houses were 
descendants of the ‘*ground collier’s ” hut, orsprang 
from another origin. In proof of the great age of 
this type of house in the British Isles, he showed 
drawings of Irish ‘‘ crannoys” dug up in Irish 
bogs, from under fifteen to twenty feet of peat. 
Numerous examples of local framed work were 








solicitor to prepare the necessary form of contract. 





shown, including the Ponds Laundry, Broom 
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Hall, Carbrook Hall, Brightside Hall, &c. The 
construction of this class of work was described, 
and illustrated by drawings. A photograph was 
shown of the last surviving door of Sheffield 
Castle. Drawings made by Mr. C. M. E. 
Hadfield were shown of the Bishop’s House, 
Meersbrook Park, and also a copyright photo- 
graph by Mr. John Harrop of the old half- 
timbered building recently removed from the end 
of Change-alley. The lecturer also acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to Mr. E. Claude Skill 
for the preparation of the numerous slides with 
which the lecture had been illustrated. It was 
announced that the next lecture will be by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., of London, on 
‘* Axiality,” and that the prize drawings of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will be 
exhibited in Sheffield on March 17. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—On 
the 1oth inst. the fifth ordinary meeting of the 
session of the Liverpool Architectural Society was 
held in the Law Library, Union-court. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. Alfred Culshaw, 
the Chairman. During the evening, Mr. H. 
Longden read a paper on ‘‘Some Works of the 
Late Mr. Sedding.” The subject treated was 
ecclesiastical decorative work, and the address 
was profusely illustrated by means of the lantern, 
which depicted some tracery in wrought iron, 
carving, altar-cloths, &c. At the end of the 
lecture Mr. Longden received a cordial vote of 
thanks. 

CaRpIFF, SourH WALES, AND MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SociErTy.— The annual 
general meeting of this Society was held 
on the 5th inst. at the Society’s rooms, 
Church-street, Cardiff, the President (Mr. Bruce 
Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A.) in the chair, The annual 
accounts were passed, showing a considerable 
balance in hand, a portion of which it was 
decided to expend upon the Society’s library. 
The President thought that the Society would do 
right in continuing to occupy the rooms in Church- 
street, as they seemed to be regularly used by the 
assistants and pupils for study, &c.; he also 
informed them that a class for modelling in clay, 
or wax, and wood-carving had been formed for 
the benefit of the younger members of the 
Society, and that he had obtained the services of 
Mr. Taylor as instructor. This class also was 
well attended. A committee, consisting of the 
President and Messrs. Bruton, Fowler, Carter, 
Phillips, and Wilson, was then appointed to 
arrange a programme of prize competitions and 
sketching classes for assistants and pupils. In 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, it 
was unanimously decided that in order to show 
their confidence in the way in which Mr. Vaughan 
had performed his duties as President, the 
members would be justified in departing from 
their usual course and re-electing Mr. Vaughan as 
President of the Society for the ensuing year. 
The remaining officers were then elected as 
fellows :—Mr. Carter was re-elected Hon. Sec. 
and Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Phillips was elected 
joint Hon. Sec. with Mr. Carter, Mr. Capel, 
Hon. Auditor, Mr, C. Wilson, Associate’s Hon. 
Sec., and Mr. Hiley, Hon. Librarian. It was 
decided to hold the annual dinner on April 8. 

ARCHITECTURAL CLASSES, GLASGOW AND 
WEst oF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE.— 
The first class visit this spring was paid on 
Saturday afternoon last week to Ruchill Hospital. 
The attendance was so large that the students 
separated into two parties, one being conducted 
by Mr. James Lochhead, A.R.I.B.A., and the 
other by Mr. Hannah, the clerk of the works. 
At the close, on the motion of Professor Gourlay, 
a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
A. B. M‘Donald, the City Engineer, for his kind 
permission to visit the hospital, and to the 
conductors of the two parties. 


Seana. coet Eee 
Books. 


In Search of Gravestones, Old and Curious. By 
T. Vincent. London: Mitchell & 
Hughes. 1896. 

fal HE author, who is President of he 
a} Woolwich Antiquarian Society, has 
aLGee =obeen struck by the curiously zazve 
fancies carved on many of the ordinary tombs 
in country churches, of the last or early 
part of the present century, He has set 
about hunting for and sketching examples of 
them, and in this book has given us illustrations 
and descriptions of about a hundred. The 
drawings are not remarkably good, but they may 
be said to be good enough to illustrate the 
subjects, which are in almost every instance 
quaint and curious rather than artistic. What 


the author has specially sought for are allegorical 
carvings. Some of these are grim and ugly, 
skulls and cross-bones forming the prominent 
features ; others are rather pathetic in the evi- 
dently sincere intention of the carver to illustrate 
the Christian faith. Certain favourite forms 
seem to recur in special neighbourhoods, as 
might be expected. One of which there 
are several examples, differing in detail but 
the same in idea, illustrates evidently the 
sentence ‘‘O Death, where is thy Sting,” by the 
figure of a winged angel of the Resurrection 
taking the dart out of the hand of Death, 
represented by a skeleton, who in most cases falls 
prostrate, but in one instance is dramatically 
struggling with both hands to retain his weapon. 
The allegory is further carried out by an opening 
tomb or coffin and a joyful figure emerging from, 
Death cutting down a tree with a scythe is 
another design. Some of them are more homely 
and less sublime in intention; one headstone, 
evidently to a carpenter, shows all his tools 
realistically carved in bas-relief. 

The author believes he is the first who has 
undertaken any systematic illustration of this 
class of rustic funeral allegory on headstones. 
It was quite worth doing, and we hope he and 
others will continue to preserve these curious 
relics in illustrations. The originals will in 
process of time be obliterated, and they are very 
interesting examples of the taste and feeling of 
past generations, and of a humble class of art 
exercised by forgotten hands in out-of-the-way 
corners of England. 





Transactions of the Monumental Brass Society. 
Vol II., Part 6: and Portfolio Parts 1-4. 
Cambridge. 1895. 

THE “‘ Transactions” contains a continuation of 

the alphabetically arranged notes on the brasses 

of Bedtordshire ; those of Cambridgeshire have 
already been dealt with in the same manner, anda 
similar series of Huntingdonshire is promised. 

The four numbers of the ‘‘ Portfolio ” each contain 

about half-a-dozen large-scale lithographs from 

rubbings of brasses, some of considerable 
importance and interest. Brasses are of course 

a special passion with some persons, and their 

archeological importance as records of past 

personal and family history can hardly be over- 
rated, while they afford also valuable records as 
to costume, and occasionally fine examples of 
decorative treatment. It must be admitted, 
however, that there is an amount of repetition of 
the same pose and general design, both in figures 
and accessories, at all events in the same neigh- 


-bourhoods, which renders it possible for those who 


are not specialists to tire of them. Fortunately, 
however, every branch of archeology finds its 
own devoted adherents, who do good work in 
keeping up a special study which might otherwise 
be dropped. 





A Handbook for Surveyors. By MANSFIELD 
MERRIMAN and JOHN J. Brooks. New York: 
Wiley & Sons. 1895. 

THE authors are respectively Professor and 
Instructor in Engineering in Lehigh University, 
and the book is intended to supply a small treatise 
on surveying in pocket-book form, together with 
various tables. Such a book is of course of chief 
value to students engaged in learning field work, 
who may find it very advantageous to have a 
short statement of the theory of what they are 
doing in their pockets, for reference on the ground. 
Being written by American engineers, there are 
some minor differences from English practice in 
method and phraseology, but these are not im- 
portant. We observe that the Y level is spoken 
of as the normal form, and the Dumpy as an ex- 
ceptional variation, the superiority of which in 
almost every point is however admitted ; so that it 
is to be concluded that American engineers still 
habitually use the Y level. The operations of 
surveying are very clearly illustrated by maps of 
imaginary surveys, and the methods of using in- 
struments and recording on the field-book are 
explained. There are no illustrations of the 
instruments used, as the book is intended for 
students engaged in practical work, and those 
likely to use it will necessarily have the instru- 
ments before their eyes. The book is admirably 
done, and supplies a want. 





Economical Houses. By HENRY GOLDSMITH, 
Architect. London and Manchester: G. Falkner 
& Sons. 

THIS is one of the most amusing books we have 
seen for some time. It professes to show how 
anyone can be provided with artistic and com- 
fortable houses at an expenditure far below that 





which is generally considered necessary. The 


—__ 
author specially draws attention to the hee 
for considering aspect and sunlight, and of F : 
away with useless passages. As to the latter 
plans, which seem to be put together on Mi doy 
ciple whatever, are full of long and unnec oe 
passages (see the first-floor plan on Plate 2 | 
instance) ; as to the former, he gives no n 
point to any of his plans, but we presume — 
internal evidence, that they are all orientated th 
same way and that the upper side is the noe 
though the author omits to mention this, Ta},’ 
it thus, we observe that in the plan attached ¢ 
Plate 9 the room called ‘ morning-room” },. 
only one window facing directly to the west. « 
that if it were used as its name implies < 
would never be any sun in it during the time of 
its occupation. On the same plan the bedroom 
over the drawing-room is so contrived that there 
could be no place for the bed except close against 
the window, close against the fireplace, or imme. 
diately facing the door. This ingenious arrange. 
ment is repeated in many of the other plans, ! 
the basement plan of No. 8 the wine-cellar ; 
placed opening out of the ‘‘ wash cellar ” and ng; 
to and separated by an apparently 44-in. wall fron 
a water-closet, which also opens direct out of th, 
**wash cellar”; in another a water-closet opens 
direct out of the back kitchen. The architecty| 
style of most of the exteriors is beneath criticism 
and we should not have paid the book the com. 
pliment of a notice at all, but that it is necessary 
to warn the public against being taken in by 
productions of this kind. 


Ssity 


has 





Stott’s Architects’ and Surveyors Handbook » 
Gasfitting: Tables and Tests. By A, I, 
Crump. London: James Stott & Co, 

Tus small?manual is issued by a firm of ga. 

lighting engineers, and may be presumed there 

fore to be reliable in its statements of the main 
points to be observed in regard to the installation 
of gas-lights; though there is also an opportunity 
taken of recommending some of the publishers 
own patents. Still the small book is not merely an 
advertisement like some productions of this kind, 

The table of observed illuminating efficiency of 

gas-light in reference to size of burner and weight 

of pressure is really valuable, and the gener 
directions in the book will be useful to those who 
wish to see that a building has been properly 

treated in regard to its gasfitting. A form o 

quantities for gasfitting is included, as well asa 

form of specification for gasfitting work. 


2 | 
.-— © 


TRADE CATALOGUES, &c. 

THE managers of the “ Glashiittenwerke 
Adlerhiitten ” send us the catalogue and 
description of Falconnier’s patent blown glass 
bricks, which are blown on the same principle 
as ordinary bottles, but in different shapes 
suited to the purposes for which they are to be 
used. It is stated that as these bricks are closed 
while still hot, they are absolutely translucent, 
with no foreign particles in them ; and we have 
no doubt that what is stated as to their superior 
retention of heat when used for hothouses, 2 
compared with ordinary glass, is quite true, The 
fact, however, that they expand somewhat under 
rise of temperature would render their use trouble 
some in work on a large scale. It is directed 
that each brick should, for large works, be painted 
with a special glue, which is chemically destroyed 
by the cement, and leaves room for the brick to 
expand ; but this means much cost in setting, and 
want of binding in the cement. Their chief use 
will be for small works.——Messrs. Baird Thomp- 
son’snew catalogue containsa large numberof spec 
mens of ventilators, many of them of what they 
call the ‘* Grah-tryx ” type ; all these will no doubt 
be most efficient to prevent down-draught, bu! 
they will not create up-draught or exhaust in still 
weather. However, those who want cerlalt 
means of ventilation can find it under another 
heading in the catalogue, where various forms @ 
mechanical fan are illustrated. The catalogtt 
also describes and illustrates various forms ° 
electric motor, ventilating fireplaces and radiator, 
gas-engines, air-compressing engines, paveme® 
and floor lights, earth-closets, drain-testing ™ 
chines, filters, &c. The ‘ General eer 
Company ” issue a remarkable catalogue of = 
1,000 pages, which really forms a kind of i Z 
trated epitome of the various applications : 
electricity in the present day, and appeals x 
include illustrations of every kind of inte’ 
and utensil in which electricity is applied, pe 
down to electrical surgical instruments. ft 
catalogue will be a very useful . - 
architects, from its immense number of il rd 
tions of electric plant of all kinds, and the am 








of practical information to be obtained from the 
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notes and descriptions. The ‘* Lion Foundry 
Company” send us a large catalogue of baths, 
javatory fittings, pipes and connexions, gutter 
gections, &c. The baths and lavatories seem to 
be of excellent make, material, and construction, 
the only drawback to them being the amount of 
«“oament ” inserted ; this may sell them better, 
no doubt, with the general public, but we speak 
for architects, and we can assure the company 
that architects would far prefer the plain baths 
shown in the catalogue to those which are sup- 
sed to be decorated. In the lavatories there 
isnot even a choice of a plain casting given; they 
are all ‘¢ornamental,” and the ornament is such 
asis quite unsuited to cast iron. Manufacturers 
who wish to recommend works in cast iron to 
the architectural profession should get designs 
of a simpler kind made by an artist who under- 
stands what can be properly attempted in cast iron 
decorative work, as we have many times before 
pointed out in similar cases; they would find 
sme expenditure in this way would fully repay 
itself in the long run. “Messrs. Hamilton & Co. 
gad us a catalogue of painting brushes, with 
many illustrations of their various forms of 
bushes for different uses.——Messrs. Shand, 
Mason, & Co., send us their ‘‘ occasional 
circular’? of various appliances forming, with 
photographs, ‘‘a record of progress in fire- 
atinguishing apparatus.” -—— Messrs. Jones & 
Campbell send us a catalogue of grates and 
chimney-pieces, including various forms of their 
“Belle” cooking-range, specially designed for 
economic heating and easy access to the boiler 
for cleaning purposes. ——-- The ‘* Universal 
Directory of Railway Officials,” issued by the 
“Directory Publishing Company,” contains a 
list of railway officials all over the world, grouped 
under companies, and alphabetically. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 











CORNBURY PARK, OXON, 

Sir,—Adverting to your ‘‘ Note” (p. 88 az/e) on 
Cornbury Park, I find the following entries in the 
Stone MSS., which were bought at the sale of 
Vertue’s effects by James Paine, senior, architect to 
George III. and the then Board of Works, They 
are bound with diaries, sketches, &c., in four 
parcels, and it seems were ultimately bought by 
Soane, whose book-plate is in the small account- 
book bound in red calf. They are annotated by 
Stone's sons, his nephew Charles Stoakes, Vertue, 
and others. 


1631. Agreed for 3 stone gates for the Phisick Garden at 
Oxford, and to survey and direct the building of Cornbury 
House, 1000/7, 

In 1631. Agreed with the Honbl. Lord Earell of Danby 
for to mak 3 ston gattes in to the Phiseck Garden, Oxford, 
and to desine a new hows for him at Corenbury in Oxford- 
sheer, and to de Ruckt the workmen and mak all thar. 
Iwas thar in 2 years 33 times and my covenant of acord 
with his lordp was rooo/, 

1631. [Sundry payments to workmen at Cornbury House.) 


The above are in Nicholas Stone, senior’s, writing. 
In Stoakes s list of his uncle’s ‘‘most Eminentt 
Workes” is written :— 


The Curious Phisicke Garden hee desined & made the 
entrances of stone Att Oxford Now to be seene. ... In 
ye same yeare hee desined Cornbury House in Oxford- 
shere hee wnt 33 journeyes for which lord Cornbury gave 
him a 1000. well paide. 


The Lord Cornbury” I take to be the Earl of 
Danby, obéi¢ 1644, for Lord Hyde was advanced 
Viscount Cornbury and Earl of Clarendon some 
years after Stone, senior, died in 1647. 

Timothy Strong built, 1631, the south front, with 
great hall, of Cornbury; his son Thomas built, 
1663-5, for Lord Clarendon, the stables, terraces, 
andsome other portions, under Hugh May's direc- 
Wons ; vide the ‘* Dictionary of Architecture.” 

W. E. D.-M. 





BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


—In this week's issue we notice, on page 107, 
: > with reference to the explosion of domestic 
nd other boilers, wherein the Manchester Steam 
Se he petra have come to the conclusion that 
is inet “pressure heating apparatus, as a safety-valve 
rte. missible, that there is no other way of pre- 
pre 8 explosion except by keeping on the fires. 
fades cme point out that some years ago we 
oa ced a fusible diaphragm which we attached 

ur apparatus, and which meets the objection, 





* r 
We may 


point out th: is criticis . : 
mental work that this criticism on the orna- 


ink in trade catalogues, which we have often 
nt 8 reall’ > intended in an unfriendly spirit, 
catalogues y the ; best advice we can offer. These 
extent intend Pong be remembered, are to a great 
sent round =e ed architects—we know that they are 
who ata = itects in large numbers, We are en- 
tees, wort ) = ain to those who issue them what archi- 
jaca really like, and therefore to enable them the 
® recommend their goods to the profession, 


and shall be pleased to explain its action to anyone 
interested ; all we can say is that, from a number of 
years’ experience, it has been found to fully answer 


its purpose. RENTON GIBBS & Co, 


Liverpool, February 12. 





‘‘MADE IN LONDON.” 


S1r,—Now that articles from abroad are marked 
with the name of the country of their manufacture, 
the result is so satisfactory that I should like to see 
the system extended to designs sent in for architec- 
tural competitions. 

In place of the country I would that the authors 
had to attach the name of the town in which the 
design was concocted. 

The above was suggested bya recent limited com- 
petition in the western counties, in which four local 
and two London men were invited; four of the six 
sets of designs should have been labelled ‘‘ Made in 
London.” ‘* AN OBSERVER.” 
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The Student's Column, 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—VI. 
ROOFS.—Il1. 


HE king-post roof-truss may be used up 
to spans of 30 ft., but as it has been 
found that the points supporting the 

tie-beam should not be more than 14 ft. to 16 ft. 
apart additional vertical ties known as gzeen-posts 
are introduced, and the roof shown in fig. 63 is 
the result, where it will be seen that the tie-beam 
is supported in two places, and the length of the 
common rafters is also supported by means of two 


rafter and the other on the straining-beam. In 
this construction a straining-beam supported by 
cleats is introduced between the heads of the 
queen-posts, to hold them in position, the ten- 


purlins, one resting on the back of the principal | 


Details of Roofs.—We have now discussed 
roofs which have terminated in gables, and in 
which ordinary principles can be used, but cases 
often arise in which two roofs cut into one another 
at right angles, or terminate in what is known as 
a hip (figs. 65, 66). In such cases hip-rafters 
(4 figs. 65, 66) and valley-rafters of deep and 
narrow section are brought into use, and the 
jack-rafters are spiked to these. The tendency 
of the hipped-rafter to thrust the wall outwards at 
angles is counteracted by what is known as a 
dragon-beam (D figs. 67, 68). In this con- 
struction the hip-rafter at its base is tenoned into 
a mortise in the dragon-beam, which is notched 
on to the wall-plate and supported on its inner 
edge by being tusk-tenoned into an angle-brace 
A, which is secured to the wall plates. In roofs 
where king and queen-post trusses are employed, 
and where a hipped-roof is constructed, half- 
trusses are used at right angles to the main truss 
to which they are secured. 

The question of trimming voids for chimneys, 
&c., is considered in a later article. 

Eaves of roofs, &c.—There are still some 
points in connexion with roofs which we must 
briefly consider, as overhanging eaves, dormer 
windows, and gutters between adjoining roofs 
and behind parapets. The eaves are the lower 
portion of the rafters of a roof which overhang 
the wall and help to protect it from the rain. To 
the ends of these rafters is fixed an iron gutter to 
| collect the rain-water, which is taken by pipes to 
the drains. Fig. 69 shows a method of fixing a 
moulded cast-iron gutter to the feet of the rafters, 
and fig. 70 a method of securing a half-round 
gutter by wrought hanging irons. Dormer 
windows are worked vertically in the side or 
|inclined plane of the roof, and are formed by 
means of valley-rafters in which the jack-rafters 
are framed. Dormers are largely used for the 
lighting of rooms in the roof, and in Medizeval 





dency being for the principal rafters to press their 
heads towards each other. On the tie-beam is 
placed a straining-cill to keep their feet in 
position, in addition to the stub-tenon with which 
they are connected to the tie-beam. The queen- 
post roof-truss is used tor spans from 30 ft. 
to 46 ft. The gib and cottar-joint is used 


in the last article. 
queen-posts carry approximately two-thirds the 
weight of the tie-beam and ceiling (if any). 
In roo’s over 46 ft. and up to 60 ft. span, the tie- 
beam requires to be upheld in more than two 
places, and additional posts known as frincesses 
are introduced as suspending pieces (fig. 64). 
The straining-beams in spans over 50 ft. require 
supporting in the middle of their length, and this 
is effected as shown, by means of a small king- 
post let down from the principal rafter continued 
to the ridge, or by means of struts from the 
queen-posts. Roofs, however, of this large span 
are usually in these days constructed in iron or 
steel, and little good can come from discussing 
their construction in wood, although Tredgold 
gives numerous examples. 

We give below the scantlings adopted for 
queen-post roofs, with or without ceilings, by the 
Royal Engineers in the War Department buildings, 
as they are considerably more economical than 
those recommended by Tredgold. 


on one side of a roof at a time, or a normal pres- 
sure of 30 lbs. per foot for a 30 deg., and 40 lbs. 
for a 45 deg. pitch. The scantlings are for 
pitches up to 30 deg. Timber, northern pine ; 
countess slates on I in. boards. For roofs of 
of 45 deg. pitch, add 1 in. to the depth of 
common rafters, purlins and struts, and } in. to 
the depth of the principal rafters as given in 
table. 


to the feet of the queen-post for the same | 
purpose as in the king-post truss described | 
It will be seen that the | 


Horizontal | 
wind force allowed is 45 lbs. per foot, acting only | 


structures have, of course, been very elaborately 
treated. 

|  Gutters—boarded and lead-lined—are either 
| placed behind brick or stone parapets, behind 
chimneys in a sloping roof, or occur at the 
meeting of two roofs. The latter are called 
| \V-gutters, and are formed, as shown (fig. 71), by 
framing gutter-bearers between the feet of the 
rafters near their meeting. \-gutters should be 
laid to a fall of not less than 2 in. in Io ft., 
and they should be not less than 9 in. wide at the 
lowest point. It will be seen that these forms of 
gutters increase in width as they become higher, 
because they are framed in the slope of the roof. 
Drips (fig. 72) should be formed every ro ft. or 
less to allow the plumbers to joint the sheets of 
lead. The rainwater is collected at certain points 
into cesspools, formed with dovetailed angles ; 
these are usually 12 in. square, and about 9 in. 
deep. The rainwater is carried from these cess- 
pools to the rainwater-pipe. Lead- flats are 
formed similarly to gutters, and need not be 
further described here. 

Gutters behind parapets are sometimes formed 
as \/-gutters or as dox-gztters ; one of the latter 
form is shown in fig. 73. They are regulated in 
regard to fall in the same manner as \-gutters, 
but being framed between vertical pieces of stuff, 
| are the same width throughout. 
| Medieval roofs. — During the Middle Ages, 
| forms of roofs of various types were used. These 
were either what is known as “open timber ” 
| roofs, or roofs which merely covered the stone 
vaulting, and were not visible from below. The 
combinations of the latter are so various, in order 
to accommodate themselves to the height of the 
vaulting, that we can hardly discuss them here ; 
suffice it to say that the principles enunciated in 
the foregoing examples were applied with ease to 
these new needs. 

In the open timber roofs, the tendency was to 






































_ | Span | Tie-beam; depth ge se 
an. | ga | igiudes sin.) Papeeal | Gass | suru | SERINE | Puntos, | Cotter 
aren oe CO or joints. are = ao = 

| | Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. | Inches. | Inches. Inches. 
} 32 | 43 by 48 4h by 42 | 4h by 23) 43 by 24 | 4} by 5} | 5 by 7h} 2 by 34 
| 34 4x by 43 4h by 5 | 44 by 23 | 4 by 23) 4a by 6 | 5 by 7% | 2 by 3% 

36 | 4% by 4% 4t by 5 | 4% by 2t| 4 by 3 | aby 64) 5 by 8 | 2 by 4 
Queen-truss.| 38 | 4} by 4% 4% by st] 4% by 2¢| 4% by 34} 4% by 67) 5 by 8 2 by 4 
Noceiling. | 40 | 4% by 5 4i by 54 | 4% by 22] 4f by 34 | ai by 74 | 5 by 84/ 2 by 4% 
ae) Sats DES 5 by 54] 5 by 22] 5 by 3t| 5 by 74| 5 by 8%| 2 by 4 
44 5, by 54 5 by 5?| 5 by 2#| 5 by 34| 5 by 8 | 5 by 8%| 2 by 4% 

46 | 5k by 54 54 by 5¢| st by 2%] sz by 33 t by 8] 5 by 8}| 2 by 5 
32 | 4% by 74 4% by 5} | 43 by 3 | 4} by 2b | 43 by 6f| 5 by 7% | 2 by 33 
34 4 by 73 4t by 53 | 42 by 3 | 4$ by 23 | 4 by 74 | 5 by 73| 2 by 3i 

Queen- 36 4% by 8% 4t by 6 | 4} by 3 | ai by 3 | 4tby 8b) 5 by 8 | 2 by 4 
truss. 38 5 by 8} Ss by 6 | §\ bes 5 by 3 5 by 8t| 5 by 8 2 by 4 
Ceiled to 40 5 by 9 5. by 64| 5 by 3t| 5 by 34, 5, by 9 | 5 by 8f| 2 by 4% 
tie-beam. 42, | si by 9 st hy 6t| 5st by 34| stby 3 | stby 9 | 5 by 8$/| 2 by 43 
44 | 5% by 9} st by 6} | st by 34 | st by 34 | st by of | 5 by 8%| 2 by 4% 

| 46 54 by 10 58 by 75 | 5h by 4 | 5a by 38) 5h by1o | 5 by 8%| 2 by 5 
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63. Queen Post Roof. 


64. Queen Post Roof, with Princesses, 


65. Hipped King Post Roof.—Plan., 


66. Ditto.—Elevation. 


67. Section through Dragon Tie, 








Liiustrations to Student’s Column: Chapter VI. hoofs.—lT, 
| 68. Plan of Dragon Tie. 72. Drip, with rebate to receive end of 
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6. Westminster Hall Roof. 

= Knapton Church, Norfolk, Roof 
78. Mansard Roof Truss. 

79. Dormer in Mansard Roof. 

80. Plank Truss. 


late, 

€9. Moulded Cast-iron Eaves Gutter. | lead. 

70. Eaves Gutter supported by hanging | 73. Box Gutter. 
irons. 74. Hammer Beam Roof. | 


71. V Gutter, 75» Diagram of Hammer Beam Truss. 
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do away with the tie-beam at the base of the roof 
in order to give an appearance of more height to 
theinterior. The pitch adopted was considerably 
steeper than the slate roofs already noticed ; for 
during the thirteenth century it was often as much 
gs 60 deg. In the later periods the pitch 
gradually decreased until at the end of the 
fifteenth century it became almost flat. 

Passing to the open Hammer-beam type of roof, 
which, especially in England, is the great glory 
of the style, a section is given (fig. 74) from which 
the principles of the construction can be under- 
stood. The hammer-beam BB’ occupies part of 
the position of a tie-beam, part of which may 
have been cut away in order to test the new form. 
The hatched portion shows the foot of a rafter 
ina wide wall; the light portion the position and 
form of the hammer-beam, the outer end of which 
is tenoned or halved, and pinned on to the wall- 
plates A, which were usually placed with their 


widest sides on to the wall, and were 
strutted between so as to be _ thoroughly 
connected one with the other. It will be 


observed that the inner end of the hammer- 
beam is supported by a curved brace C, which 
is supported on the wall-piece D, which, in 
its turn, is often supported on a carved corbel 
stone. The curved brace is mortised, tenoned, 
and pinned into the wall-piece and inner end of 
the hammer-beam, which from this point supports 
a strut E, which is carried up to the principal 
rafter which it helps to carry. 

The importance of this form of construction is 
that it really shortens the effective span of roof, 
because the whole length of the hammer-beam 
may be said to have a solid bearing. Another 
point to be observed in these roofs lies in the fact 
that the thrust of the roof, if any, is brought very 
much lower down the wall, which in consequence 
is less liable to be thrust out. Fig. 75 is a 
section of a hammer-beam truss, in which the 
dotted lines show the lines of resistance, and B B 
being the level of the tops of the walls, it will be 
seen that the pressures are directed to the foot of 
the curved brace. The late Mr. G. E. Street, in 
his paper on English woodwork, read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1865, 
refers to the curved brace which distinguishes the 
toof of Westminster Hall from other examples 
(ig. 76) as a source of strength to this type of 
roof, 

A well-known hammer-beam roof for a small 
span is that of Knapton (fig. 77), which is given, 
as also the scantlings of the various parts. During 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries especially; 
many examples of this type of roof exist, and 
several are well executed in Brandon’s ‘‘ Medizeval 
Roofs,” to which the student is referred, as also 
to existing examples, as Westminster Hall (68 ft. 
span), Hampton Court (40 ft. span), Eltham 
Palace (36 ft. 3 in. span), and to many examples 
in the country, Norfolk and Suffolk being 
especially rich in such specimens of carpentry. 

_ Leaving the Middle Ages, we find that in the 
Kenaissance period in France J/ansard roofs 
(fg. 78) were much used, and were so called after 
the name of the architect who invented it. It 
has always been condemned for its supposed want 
of beauty, but nevertheless has been largely used. 
Its origin may be derived from the desire to 
diminish the height of the upper portion of steep 
roofs, The illustration (fig. 78) shows the method 
usually adopted in setting out this roof, as well as 
an ordinary type of construction, in which the 
upper portion is merely a king-post truss. The 
seek, Senet (fig. 79) shows the method for 
aa window in this form of roof. 
— elorme, a _French architect, was 
Pparently the first to realise the saving in expense 

y using timbers in small sections. Flis method 
was that of a semi-circular plank truss (fig. 80) 
_ is made out of two thicknesses in pieces 
7S +e. tome laid together so that the joints 

ne set come in the middle of the length of 
oe other. The planks for a span of 25 ft. may 
ae — and 1 in, thick, and for 100 ft. 
pA * and 3 in. thick. These ribs are placed 
thes apart, and are connected longitudinally by 

»1 in. to IZ in. thick by 4 in. wide, which 
pass through mortises in the planks, to which th 
are pinned by keys, r in. by 12 in. driven ceain 

pinned by keys, r in. by 13 in., driven against 
the sides of the ribs. Even “these may bi dis- 
pensed with if boarding is nailed across the 
trusses. This is . 
ae S System is useful for temporary 
other, “el at m phar rc 
beth he toene re malo the great exhibitions 
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—Several © well-known 
tects have met with sudden death of 
n Stewardson, of Philadelphia, who 


was drowned early in January, was a member of the 
firm of Cope & Stewardson, and was one of the best 
known and most active architects in that city. His 
buildings were mostly confined to Philadelphia, but 
within this range he had already accomplished a 
great deal that marked him as one of the most com- 
petent men in the profession in America, He 
belonged to the younger generation of Philadelphia 
architects, who have done so much to remove the 
architectural stigma which has long rested upon that 
conservative city. Although Mr. Stewardson had 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and 
was an ardent admirer of the French system, 
his work was entirély free from a studied Classicism ; 
his art was fresh and original, spirited, well-studied, 
and always interesting. At the time of his death he 
was engaged in an extensive series of dormitories 
for the University of Pennsylvania, for which he had 
made considerable study in England. 

Mr. A. PAGE BROWN.—Quite as serious a loss to 
American architecture was the death of Mr. A. 
Page Brown in San Francisco, California, who, in 
a relatively short time, had acquired a large practice 
in this far-distant city on the Pacific. Of all the 
architects who have settled in San Francisco, his 
work was, perhaps, the most refined and interesting. 
It was quite without that provincial feeling that 
characterises so much of American architecture in 
the far west, and was not only superior to the 
larger amount of work around it, but was quite the 
equal of the best work in the east. Mr. Brown 
studied architecture in the office of the well-known 
firm of M‘'Kim, Mead & White in New York, and 
the influence of his training was clearly indicated 
in his work, 

M. H. DESCAVES.—The death is announced of 
this architect, who was member of the French 
“«Société Centrale,” and a pupil of Questel. He 
was appointed in 1864 an official architect of the 
department of ‘‘ Batiments Civils,” and in that capa- 
city he carried out the stables at Montiérender, 
the church at Marbiéville, the monument to 
General Thiébaut at Montmédy, the restorations 
to the chateau of Val-des-Ecoliers, and the 
church of Notre Dame at Vassy. M. Descaves 
appears to have suffered severely in spirits from the 
circumstance of his name, without any known cause, 
having been erased from the list of architectural 
experts attached to the ‘‘ Tribunal Civil de la Seine,” 
and in a fit of dejection committed suicide. He was 
fifty-five years of age. 

M. AUGUSTE BARRE.—We have also to record 
the death of this eminent French sculptor and 

nedallist, who in 1852, was commissioned to 
design the Imperial comage bearing the head of 
Napoleon III. He was born at Paris in 1811,and was 
the pupil of his father and of Cortot. He executed 
a certain number of remarkable works. Among the 
best may be named the group of ‘‘ Ulysses and his 
Dog,” in the Salon of 1834; ‘‘ Francois de Lorraine”’ 
(1840); ‘‘La Duchesse de Penthievre” (1847); a 
marbie statue of the Empress Eugénie, another of 
the Princesse Mathilde, and two statues of Berryer. 
He had received medals in the Salons of 1834 and 
1840, and the Legion of Honour decoration in 
1852. 

SIGNOR FIORELLI. — By the death of Signor 
Fiorelli, which occurred last week at Naples, Italy 
loses an archaeologist who has served the cause of 
science for more than half a century. Born at 
Naples in 1823, he was Inspector of Pompeian 
Excavations from 1845-1849. In 1860, under the 
new organisation, he became Inspector of Anti- 
quities for Southern Italy and Professor of Archz- 
ology at Naples, and, finally, in 1875, Director- 
General of the National Museums and of 
Excavations. He was not a great archzologist. 
Though his name constantly appeared in Italian 
archeological periodicals, he never made his mark 
by original work, but he was an able, conscientious 
official, and few are the archzologists who visited 
Rome without owing something to his courtesy. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


RESTORATION OF FLINTHAM CHURCH, NOTTS. 
—On the 30th ult. the Parish Church of Flintham 
was re-opened after undergoing restoration and 
renovation. The Church of St. Augustine, Flintham, 
is, says the Nottingham Guardian, of great anti- 
quity, a portion of the tower being of pre-Norman 
work, although so altered by more recent additions 
that the early work is only visible inside the upper 
stages of the tower. Whatever was the original 
form of the building, it was in the thirteenth 
century cruciform, consisting of nave (and probably 
aisle), chancel, transepts, and central tower. Of 
these, the chancel and tower alone remain as then 
built, the nave having been rebuilt in 1827, and the 
transepts entirely destroyed, the arches leading into 
them.being built up. The chancel is a simple but 
very pleasing example of Early English work, with 
lancet windows on the north and south, and a Late 
Perpendicular one at the east end. The two lancets 
nearest the west end are interesting as having hooks 
and recesses for shutters to their lower parts. Before 
the recent work the nave, which is rather low and 
broad, with a flat plaster ceiling, had very high pews 
and a large gallery at the west end, whilst the 
entrance was on the south side of the tower. The 





gallery has been removed, the nave seated with low, 
open seats, a door and inner porch formed at the 





south-west end, and the font, which was formerly 
built into the wall under the north arch of the tower, 
has been repaired and placed at the west end of the 
nave. On the south side of the tower, in place of 
the doorway, a two-light window has been inserted, 
making the central portion of the church, which 
before was quite dark, sufficiently light to be used 
for the choir, and the altar has been brought forward 
to the centre of the chancel, a constructional retable 
and reredos being formed behind it. The flat 
ceilings of nave and tower have been improved by 
ribs and cornices, while the flat wooden Perpendicular 
roof of the chancel has been repaired, and now forms 
a ceiling to the new high-pitched roof placed over it. 
This new roof is covered with cast lead. <A further 
improvement to the external effect has been the 
addition of a high pyramidal roof to the tower, 
giving the church the elevation above the surround- 
ing buildings that it so greatly needed. Various 
other smaller improvements have been made, the 
principal one being a new oak pulpit on a stone base. 
‘The whole of the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. E. Bowman & Sons, of Stamford, from the 
designs of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of 
Durham. 

BANK PREMISES, BRISTOL.—New premises have 
just been built for the Capital and Counties Banking 
Company, Bristol, The main entrance will be trom 
Clare-street, and specially-selected Bath stone has 
been used in this facade. Over the Clare-street en- 
trance are fixed the arms of the bank, the pediment 
surmounting this‘being supported by a Sphinx at 
each side. The gates have been arranged to run 
in recesses behind the piers, and are to be of solid 
bronze and wrought-iron; also the grilles for the 
windows. In the Baldwin-street trontage grey 
granite, imported from Belgium, where it was 
worked into shape, has been used somewhat 
freely ; with this exception the general style is much 
after the fashion of that in Clare-street. In the 
interior the old rooms above the bank-room ceiling 
have been retained, and these and their walls had to 
be supported on massive joists. All the woodwork 
is to be of the best Spanish mahogany, and the 
counter ‘will be mainly composed of mahogany, 
though the outside edge to the depth of ro in, will 
be of green Algerian onyx. The screen is 2 ft. in 
height and 30 ft. long, made of polished bronze, 
from designs specially prepared by the architect. 
The floor of the public office is to be laid with 
mosaic, and the whole of the building, from base- 
ment to top floor, is to be heated by hot water and 
lighted by electricity. Below the floor of the public 
office are the strong-rooms. Mr. Milverton Drake 
is the architect, and Mr. C. A. Hayes the contractor 
for the new premises. 

FIRE BRIGADE STATION, NEWPORT, MON- 
MOUTH.—A new fire brigade station has just been 
built at Newport. The premises have been 
erected trom designs by the Borough Engineer (Mr. 
R. H. Haynes). The premises comprise engine- 
room, watch-room, workshops, stores, stables for 
two horses, hose drying-tower, men’s recreation- 
room, secretary’s office, tenements for four resident 
firemen (four rooms for each man), and a shed for 
storing fire-escapes. The place is equipped with 
electric light, electric bells, telephones to the 
Exchange, police-station, and the residence of every 
member of the brigade. 

ADDITION TO SLATEFORD HOspPiTAL, EDIN- 
BURGH.—At a meeting of the Suburban District 
Committee of the Mid-Lothian County Council, held 
in the County Buildings, Edinburgh, on the 4th inst., 
a report by the Sub-Committee on Public Health 
was read, which contained a report by the Hospital 
Sub-Committee with reference to the proposed addi- 
tion to the hospital at Slateford. The Sub-Committee 
had before them several sets of plans by Messrs. 
Spiers & Co, for the addition required, and, with 
the concurrence of Dr. Brock, they recommended 
for adoption a plan which provides male and female 
wards for typhoid, an additional nurses’ bedroom, 
and a convalescent ward, and a linen-closet. The 
report was unanimously adopted. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, BOVEY TRACEY, DEVON- 
SHIRE.—A new Constitutional Club has just been 
opened at Bovey Tracey. The main elevation of 
the building, towards Fore-street, has walls of red- 
pressed bricks, relieved with buff bricks and cement 
dressings, the roof being covered with grey slates. 
The building is three stories in height. On the 
ground floor is a central entrance with reading and 
card rooms (each about 18 ft. by 12 ft.), hall, stair- 
case, and lavatories, &c. ; and in the wing behind, 
kitchen, scu!lery, and other offices for the use of the 
caretaker. On the first floor, extending the full 
length of the frontage, is a meeting-room, with a 
projecting balcony from the centre window opening 
over the main entrance, and in the wing lavatory 
and retiring-rooms, On the second floor is a 
billiard-room, lighted by a lantern light in the roof, 
and there is a small committee-room adjoining. In 
the wing are bedrooms for the caretaker. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Winsor- 
Aggett & Mardon, of Bovey Tracey, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Messrs. J. W. 
Rowell & Son, architects, of Newton Abbot. 

PusLic HALL, LEDBURY, HEREFORD.—A public 
hall has been erected in contiguity with the Royal 
Oak Hotel, Ledbury. It is 80 ft. long and 30 ft. 
wide, with a height of 17 ft. 6 in. to the top of 
the walls, and of 24 ft. to the centre of the ceiling. 
There are eleven large windows, all of them above 
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the transomes, and four ventilating shafts in the 
roof, There are four ante-rooms. A lift has been 
provided, connecting with the kitchen, for use in 
cases of banquets. There is also a fixed stage, 
which is 20 ft. deep and 30 ft. wide. The floor space 
will, it is calculated, seat an auditory of. 700 to an 
entertainment, 350 to dinner. The main entrance 
to the hall is from the street by way of: a fireproof 
staircase, 5 ft. wide, covered in by a glass roof, there 
being, in this respect, no communication with the 
hotel. There is also a private stage entrance and 
two additional exits.. Mr. G. H. Godsell, Hereford, 
was the architect; Mr. G. Hill, Ledbury, the 
builder. ’ 

MASONIC TEMPLE, GOUROCK, RENFREWSHIRE. 
—On the rst inst. the foundation stone was laid at 
Gourock of a new Masonic Temple. The 
building, which is situated in  John-street, 
is 45 ft. in length, and about 33 ft. broad! : It-is 
built of red sandstone on the frontage to John-street, 
and the sides and back are of brick. It is set back 
10 ft. from the street, the space thus left being 
enclosed by an iron railing, while a flight of steps 
leads up to the main entrance. - The contractors for 
the various sections of the work are :—Builders, 
Messrs. J. & R. Kirk, Greenock ; joiner, Mr. W. S. 
Tarbett, Gourock; plumber, Mr. John M‘Jannet, 
Gourock ; plasterer, Mr. M. Slaven, Gourock ; and 
slater, Mr. J. Callendar, Gourock. Mr. Jas. B. 
Stewart, Greenock, was the architect. 

PROPOSED NEW THEATRE FOR LEEDS.—It is 
proposed to build a newtheatre at Leeds. The 
ground has a frontage to Woodhouse-lane on the 
east side of 130 ft., to Wormald-row on the north of 
156 ft., to Guildford-street on the south of 125 ft., 
and to Albion-street on the west of 57 ft. ~The total 
superficial area is 2,500 square yards. ‘The theatre, 
which is to have its principal entrances from 
Guildford-street and Woodhouse - lane,’ will be 
capable of accommodating some 3,000 persons, and 
the plans are by Mr. Frank Matcham, 

SHELTER AND ‘TRAMWAY WAITING - ROOM, 
BRISTOL.—It is proposed to erect a shelter and 
tramway waiting-room at St. Augustine's Bridge, 
Bristol. The City Engineer (Mr. T. H. Yabbicom) 
has submitted plans for a shelter to the Sanitary 
Committee. The plan was adopted, and it was 
decided to submit it to the Council at their next 
meeting for approval. The plan of the building 
has been decided by the triangular shape of the site, 
surrounded by a footpath 12 ft. wide on each side. 
The waiting-room, of hexagonal shape, inscribed 
within a circle of 35 ft. diameter, is placed in the 
centre of the building, and on the three sides are 
glazed doors. The lavatories and tramway parcel 
office will be placed in the corners of the triangle. 
The tramway parcel office will be approached from 
the street adjoining Colston-avenue. The building 
is designed in the Renaissance style, and is faced 
with Bath stone ashlar work. The fagades on the 
three sides are similar in design, and measure 64 ft. 
in width, The centre of the building, which is 
hexagonal, is carried up to a height of 24 ft., 
measured from the footpath to the top of the 
balustrade, and is surmounted by a_ pediment 
containing a clock, the height to the top being 32 ft. 
The panels between the Javatory windows and main 
pilasters are filled in with carved heraldic designs of 
civic interest. The engineer estimates the cost of 
the building at 3,000/. 

SCHOOLS, MOUNTPOTTINGER, BELFAST.—The 
new schools which have been erected in Lord-street, 
Mountpottinger, in connexion with Ballymacarrett 
parish church, have just been opened. ‘The build- 
ing, which is capable of affording accommodation 
for some 600 children, is divided into an upper and 
a lower schoolroom, and later on it is intended to 
enlarge it by the addition of class-rooms. The 
work has been carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. S. P. Close, architect, by Mr. William Kerr, 
builder. 

PUBLIC OFFICES, ELLAND, YORKSHIRE.—The 
new premises of the Elland Urban District Council 
comprise a council chamber, furnished in pollard 
cak, offices for clerks and collectors, and other 
rooms. The buildings, which have a frontage to 
Southgate, have been erected from designs by 
Messrs. Horsfall and Williams, architects, Halifax. 

SEASIDE HOME FOR WORKING MEN, ST. 
MARGARET'S BAY, DOVER.—Forsometime past, says 
the Czty Press, the committee of the Morley House 
Seaside Convalescent Home for Working Men have 
been considering the advisability of enlarging the 
Home by replacing some of the old portions of the 
house by more commodious and modern buildings. 
It has now been definitely decided to pull down what 
is known as the old wing, and to erect a new wing 
from the plans prepared by the hon. architect, Mr. 
G. D. Stevenson. The Home is situated near 
Dover, between St. Margaret’s Bay and Martin Hill, 
The proposed new wing will contain on the ground 
floor a dining hall, 50 ft. by 30 ft., an entrance hall, 
a committee room, a master’s room and office, and 
portions of the administrative offices, On the upper 
floors will be provided a visitors’ room, a matron’s 
room, and fourteen dormitories, with bath rooms, 
&c,, the accommodation being thus brought up to 
120 beds. 

PARISH CHURCH, CAMBUSLANG, LANARKSHIRE, 
—The improvements in Cambuslang Parish Church, 
which have been going on for the past ten months, 
and the erection of an organ, have just been com- 


pleted. The estimated cost of the alterations and 
erections, including the new organ, was a little over 
1,500/. The plans for the alterations were by Mr, A. 
Lindsay Miller, architect, Glasgow and Cambuslang. 
The organ is the work of Messrs. Abbott & Smith, 
of Leeds, 

MODEL LODGING HousE, CLERKENWELL.— 
There has just been opened in the neighbourhood 
once known as Coldbath Fields, a new building 
erected by the Rowton Houses Company for the use 
of artisans and labourers who reside in the district. 
The building has a frontage of 200 ft. to Calthorpe- 
street, and of 125 ft. to King’s-cross-road. The 
facade is of pressed facing bricks, relieved by pink 
bricks and terra cotta. The courtyard, round three 
sides of which it stands, is capacious, and the walls 
here are of ivory-white glazed bricks up to the top 
of the first-floor windows. Portland cement mortar 
has been used throughout. The floors are fireproof, 
of coke-breeze and steel. The basement is utilised 
as a kitchen, a scullery, a larder, a service lobby, 
and stores, as well as a lavatory, and foot and other 
baths, dressing-rooms, barbers’ and tailors’ shops, &c. 
All the basement and the staircases are lined with 
ivory-white bricks. On the ground floor are two 
dining-rooms, with seating for 376 men at a time. 
Near at hand is a lodgers’ scullery for those who 
choose to cook their own food, and there is also a 
room for crockery and service. There is a shop 
opening into both the dining and the smoking- 
room. A reading-room is provided, with seats 
at the tables for 104 men, besides arm-chairs. 
Fumigating and drying-rooms have been provided. 
On the landings are closets and sinks, and a supply 
of drinking water, as well as a bedmaker's room. 
Two male officials sleep on each floor, and the gas 
is under the control of one of these, while the entire 
supplv is also capable of being governed from the 
superintendent's rooms on the ground floor. There 
is sleeping accommodation for 677 men, on Six 
floors, and each cubicle has a window under the 
control of the occupant. ‘Two fireproof staircases, 
carried up to the roof, afford access to the corridors, 
and each floor is divided by walls into seven 
sections. The architect was Mr. H. B. Measures. 

SCHOOL, GRANGEMOUTH, STIRLING. — The 
Technical School erected on a feu adjoining the 
Grangemouth Public Park by the Grangemouth 
School Board has just been opened. ‘The building, 
which has been built in accordance with plans 
designed by Mr. G. Deas Page, architect, Falkirk, 
is three stories in height, the basement-floor being 
used for the heating apparatus, storage, &c. . On 
the ground floor are situated class-rooms, lavatories, 
teachers’ rooms, and large central hall. The upper 
floor rooms are fitted up as drawing-room, workshop, 
cooking-room, laboratory, and gymnasium. ‘The 
floors of central hall, landings, corridors, &c., are 
composed of steel joists and granolithic pavement, 
and the walls of the same are lined with tiles. The 
laboratory is fitted up with all the latest appliances, 
including fumigating chambers. The furniture and 
fittings are of oak, red stone from Locharbriggs 
Quarry, Dumfries, being used externally. The heat- 
ing is on the low-pressure system, with automatic 
ventilation throughout. The conveniences and 
play-sheds are lined with enamelled bricks. The 
site, over two acres in extent, is enclosed within 
boundary walls. The building provides accommo- 
dation for 864 scholars, and will cost about 8,300/, 
The style is Renaissance. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WOKING MAIN’ DRAINAGE.—An inquiry was 
held at Woking on the 3oth ult., by Major-General 
Crozier, R.E., into an application for sanction to 
borrow 50,000/. for the purpose of a drainage scheme, 
and with reference to a provisional order to enable 
the local authority to acquire certain land required 
for the purposes of the works. The scheme before 
the Inspector was prepared by Messrs. Taylor, Sons 
and Crimp, of Westminster, and the details were 
explained by Mr. Santo Crimp, M.Inst.C.E., from 
which it appeared that the population to be 
drained amounted to about 10,000 persons ex- 
tending over a very large area, necessitating 
the construction of twenty-five miles of 
sewers, whilst there were four low places in the 
district from which the sewage had to be lifted by 
mechanical means. It was intended to employ 
hydraulic machinery for transmitting the power, the 
length of mains required being about six miles. 
As the volume of sewage to be raised at each 
station was small, it was intended to use water 
at the comparatively low pressure of 220 lbs., 
the waste water, after passing through the motors, 
being employed for flushing purposes. The 
system of mains for transmitting the power 
would also supply several flushing stations situated 
upon their route, thus providing the necessary water 
without baving to buy it for the purpose. It was 
intended to ventilate the sewers by means of shafts 
placed at suitable points and carried up suffi- 
ciently high to admit of the sewer-air escaping 
without giving offence, and the system was divided 
into sections both for flushing and ventilating 
purposes. The gravitation outfall sewer which 
drained about go per cent. of the area had a 
discharging capacity of 44 million gallons per twenty- 
four hours. Upon arriving at the proposed outfall 
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of settling-tanks and filters, and then to apply the 
sewage for final purification to land, of which it was 
intended to clarify 424 acres. Frilter-presses were to 
be employed for dealing with the sludge, ang the 
scheme was designed to meet the requirements of 
about 20,000 people, the district being a favourite 
residential one, and likely to grow rapidly when pro- 
vided with efficient means of drainage. 
PLYMOUTH DRAINAGE.—Mr. James Manseroh 
C.E., has made a report to the Special Drainage 
Committee on the suggestion which was made to - 
Plymouth Borough Council in November last that » 
temporary pumping-plant should be erected at Rust 
Anchor to pump the flood-waters out of the storage. 
tanks when the tidal waters prevented a free outlet 
therefrom, and so avoid the occasional flooding of 
the houses in the low parts of the western district 
He points out that the area of the present district 
drainage to the low-level tanks at Rusty Anchor js 
272 acres, and that under his scheme for dealin 
with the drainage of the extended borough only 
107 acres will be left to drain into these tanks, The 
suggested pumping-plant would, however, have to 
be powerful enough to cope with the flood-waters 
for the whole 272 acres, and he estimates the cost at 
5,000/, 
DRAINAGE CANAL OF THE PLAIN OF MExico, 
—A paper on ‘‘ The Drainage Canal of the Plain of 
Mexico” was read at the Society of Arts, John- 
street, Adelphi, on the sth inst., by Mr. fF. H, 
Cheesewright, M.I.C.E. The drainage is effected 
by means of a canal some forty miles long that 
intersects some of the lakes, the waters thus col- 
lected being carried through the base of one of the 
mountains by means of a tunnel between six and 
seven miles long. The work was commenced by the 
Aztecs in 1450, and has been continued until the 
present time. For the last five years Messrs, 
S. Pearson & Son, contractors, of London, have 
been busily engaged dredging the canal, and the 
formal opening is arranged to take place in the 
autumn, thus completing a work that has occupied 
500 years to construct at a cost of nearly 8,000, 000/, 
in money. 

STORM-WATER, AT PLYMOUTH,—Major-General 
Phipps-Carey, R.E., beld an inquiry at Plymouth, 
on the sth inst., relative to an application from the 
Corporation for a loan of 1,800/. to carry out works 
of storm-water drainage in Hawker’s Avenue, Mr, 
J. P. Ellis, Town Clerk, and Mr. J. Paton, Borough 
Surveyor, were among those present. The Town 
Clerk briefly explained the necessity of building an 
overflow in Exeter-street, a low-lying portion of the 
town, and liable to floods. The Surveyor detailed 
the scheme from plans prepared, which was to facili- 
tate in times of excessive rainfall the discharge of the 
existing sewer, which served a portion of the eastern 
area of the borough, and discharged at an outfall 
in Deadman’s Bay. The district was closely 
built upon, consisting of streets of houses, with a 
greater portion standing at a considerable eleva- 
tion, The surface-level at the point at which 
they proposed to construct the sewer was 12-30 above 
ordnance datum. During storms the manc-holes 
in the streets have been forced up, and in 
the vicinity of NHawker’s-lane the water rose 
and flooded several of the houses and receded, 
leaving a thick deposit of mud. Last year there 
were four floods, the water rising 6 in. over the 
surface of Exeter-street, and to 24 in. in some of the 
cottages. As the existing sewer was of too shallow 
a depth to serve anything but a moderate fall, they 
proposed to supplement it by laying down two 
pipes, 36 in. in diameter, and providing cast-iron 
pipes 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, placed in the quay-wall 
to meet the tidal flap, allowing a level of 2 ft. above 
the level of ordinary high tides. The overflow 
would discharge 8,926 cubic ft. per minute. Mr. 
Paton thought the level might not be effective in the 
case of an exceptionally high tide, but he had to 
meet a complaint from the Sutton Harbour Com- 
pany, who objected to the overflow being. raised 
above 9 ft. 6 in., as it would interfere with the 
shipping. —The Inspector, considering that the 
grievance would not be effectually remedied, recom 
mended an amendment, by which there would be 
two outlets, one at a high and the other at alow 
level, which would necessitate an increase In the 
loan. 
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FRANCE.—The group of Syndical chambers of es 
“Industrie du Batiment,” a large and importal 
body, has entered a protest against the propos 
curtailment of the scheme of the 1900 exhibition 
and petitions for the carrying out of the origin’ 
plan.—MM. Thiebaut, the well-known founda’ 
have just completed the casting of the five gates : 
the Church of Notre Dame de Fourvieres at as 
The design of the gates is by M. Sainte-Marie hs 
architect, of Lyons. ——On the 28th the new M a 
the Xth Arrondissement is to be opened. M. Rot) . 
is the architect.——The work on the power 
the Ecole des Droits is being actively cart! i 
under the direction of the architect, M. a ss 
and it is expected the building will be es, Pe 
in November 1896. The. new facade of the “ “ 
Louis-le-Grand, adjoining, is also nearly eee of 
——The jury in the competition for the — aie 
the Hotel de Ville of Montdidier has awar' ett “ 
first premium to M. Schmit, of Paris ; the seco 
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M. Baes, of Montdidier.——Only five artists have 
been judged worthy to enter the second competition 
for the monument to Carnot at Lyons. The final 
award will be given in May.——The fortifications of 
the town of Cambrai are to be demolished and re- 
laced by large boulevards.——The rebuilding of 
the church tower of St. André, in the higher Alps, 
which was destroyed by lightning, has been com- 
menced.——A number of portrait statues of eminent 
arsons are shortly to be commissioned, to decorate 
the main quadrangle of the new Sorbonne. 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL.—The plans for the 
Episcopal Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, for 
which a site of twenty acres has been bought at 
Woodley, the suburb of Washington, D.C., in 
which, President Cleveland's summer home is 
situated, are now on exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, and will be 
exhibited at the Academy of Design in New York at 
its coming exhibition this month. Mr. Ernest 
Flagg, of New York, the architect selected by the 
Building Committee of the Trustees, submitted at 
their request designs in both the Gothic and 
Renaissance styles. The Renaissance design 
accepted has a ground plan 272 ft. long and 200 it. 
wide, a niche in front and a choir at the rear slightly 
increasing the length over the breadth. The 
cruciform interior will be 176 ft. by 224 ft., with a 
rotunda 208 ft. in height, and have a seating capacity 
of 3,500. The external features will be a dome 
ogo it. high and four spires 312 ft. high, and the 
niche in front, which will be 80 ft. in diameter, with 
its vaulted roof supported by a series of Corinthian 
columns. Besides the cathedral proper it is planned 
tohave a theological seminary, a boys’ and a girls’ 
school, two chapels, the Bishop's palace, a deanery, 
a chapter-house, convention hall, and many smaller 
buildings, the whole cost being estimated at about 
4,000,000 dols., of which the cathedral will cost 
neatly 3,000,000 dols.—Zxgincering Record. 

CALCUTTA AND THE HOOGHLY.—What is to 
be done with the Hooghly? is the question that has 
been exercising the minds of all who have more or 
less material interests in the existence of Calcutta, 
the capital city of India, as a port. The Hooghly 
of 150 years ,ago, or even of fifty years ago, is cer- 
tainly, where navigation is concerncd, not the 
Hooghly of to-day. The navigation of the river, 
from its entrance to the city of Calcutta, is daily 
becoming more troublesome and difficult, and within 
the past few months the problem of successfully 
piloting one of our modern leviathans up or down 
its broad but treacherous expanse of water, has 
entailed anxious consideration on the part of those 
entrusted with the conservation of the port, with no 
nearer approach to a solution than before it was 
taken up. Recently the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce addressed the local government on the subject, 
pointing out how perilously near to a practical closing 
of the port, against ordinary sized vessels, was the 
existing condition of the navigable channels of the 
tive.— Zhe Indian and Eastern Engineer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRADFORD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SuR- 
VEYORS.—The annual meeting of this Society was 
held on the 31st ult. at the Great Northern Victoria 
Hotel. Mr, Ledingham was elected President for 
the ensuing year, and Mr. Fairbank was re-elected 
secretary. 

THE ‘‘BOUHON ” VENTILATING COWL.—Mr. 
Goldman, the English agent for this patent (illus- 
trated page 124 azte), writes to say that it is a 
Belgian invention, not a French one, as stated in 
our notice. The circular describing it was in 
French, which led to the mistake. 

MITCHELL’s HouRLY WAGES TABLE.—This is a 
re-issue of a useful sheet which we have before had 
under our notice, in which the amounts of wages 
from 1d. per hour to 1s, 8d. per hour, for any number 
of hours from one to sixty, are shown at a glance. 
The hourly rates are given for halfpenny fractions, 
but not down to farthings, which sometimes come 
Into the reckoning of wages: the halfpenny division 
is, however, sufficient for general use. 

THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT St. NEOT's.— 
Major Marindin reports to the Board of Trade on 
the accident which occurred at St. Neot’s on 
November 10 to the down Scotch express. He 
says:—I have no hesitation in attributing the acci- 
dent to the breaking of the southernmost of the two 
broken rails. The rail, it appears, was an old one 
—one of a small lot of 500 tons of Bessemer steel 
rails supplied in 1872-73 by the Railway Steel and 
Plant Company, Manchester. It is now certain 
tat the weight of the rails, originally 80 lbs.. per 
yard, has been reduced to 7o Ibs, per yard in the 
case of the southernmost rail, presumably the 
first to break, and to 72°3 lbs. per yard in the 
an of the other rail. It is, in my Opinion, clear 

t rails of this reduced section and weight per 
sy are not of sufficient strength for use on a 
oun over by engines of the greatly increased 
Crest "ed employed. I would strongly urge the 
welghé “heed Railway Company to increase the 
: The of their standard rail for main lines—now 
by an es Re es 90 lbs. per yard, and to replace 
i all the old 80 Ibs, rails on the- main 

* where much worn, 

Slee ae enn ABBEY, LANCASHIRE,— 
roke out on the 4th inst, at Singleton 





Abbey, the residence of Lord Swansea. The whole 
of the servants’ quarters and servants’ effects were 
destroyed. Valuable pictures and other noted 
treasures, which were in the new wing of the 
building, were saved. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—Mr. R. T. Beckett, 
architect, has removed from Hartford, Cheshire, to 
1, Victoria-street, Liverpool——We are asked to 
state that Messrs. Mellowes & Co., of the ‘‘ Eclipse” 
Glazing Works, Sheffield, have removed their 
London Offices to 28, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

PARTNERSHIP,—Mr. Fred. A. Donnison and Mr. 
Fred. Berlyn, who have been associated with 
Messrs. Roger Dawson, Limited, since the forma- 
tion of this company, have started business on their 
own account as electrical engineers, under the style 
of Fred. A. Donnison, Berlyn, & Co. 

SouTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—We are re- 
quested to state that the arrangements are now 
complete for lighting in the evening the ‘‘ Southern 
Galleries” of the South Kensington Musepm on the 
west side of Exhibition-road, which contain the col- 
lections of machinery and naval models. These 
galleries will be open free to the public from 
February 17 on three evenings a week—Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays, till ro p.m.—in the same 
manner as the main building. 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INSPECTORS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointments of Messrs. Harvey, Wood, Bobbitt, 
Morley, High, and Ellis as Sanitary Inspectors in 
Hackney; and of Mr. J. J. Sargent as Sanitary 
Inspector in Newington. 

AN APPARENT THEFT OF STONE.—According to 
the Czty Press, about 80 tons of stone which had 
been stored by the local authorities on the open 
space called Mile End Waste for repairing the roads 
in the neighbourhood, have disappeared. The 
statement seems rather extraordinary, for it is certain 
that 80 tons of stone could not have been surrep- 
titiously removed. If unlawfully removed, it must 
have been done by people with carts personating 
the official emloyés ; but that any such proceeding 
should be possible argues a curious degree of blind- 
ness or inattention on the part of the authorities. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS.—The 
quarterly meeting of the National Association of 
Master Plumbers of Great Britain and Ireland was 
held on the 31st ult., at the Grosvenor Hotel, Hull. 
The delegates and their Hull friends, to the number 
of about fifty, were received at the Town Hall by the 
Mayor and Mayoress.—The annual dinner was held 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, when Mr. A. E. Biggs 
(Leicester) presided. Councillor Laverack, in re- 
sponding to the toast, ‘‘The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Hull,” said the Corporation had never 
entered into competition with either plumbers or 
other bodies of tradesmen. He concluded. by 
submitting the toast of ‘‘ The National Association 
of Master Plumbers.” The first thing which 
struck anyone in proposing that toast was that 
they were a very young association. In March 
last the local society in Hull thought that the 
time had come when they ought to have a 
wider organisation than mere local bodies. 
They came to the conclusion that the best course 
to adopt was to form a National Association, 
The vigour and energy with which they took the 
matter up, and followed it up, was shown in the 
very large number of members they now had in 
various parts of the country. The objects of the 
society were, of course, of common interest. They 
had common dangers and common difficulties to 
meet. Their interests were identical, and it seemed 
to him that no better method of furthering their 
interests could be arrived at than by combination. 
Their aim was to promote thorough, good, honest 
work.—Mr. J. Beal, in responding, said that much 
work had gone out of their hands into that of the 
builders and others, and there had been a great 
necessity for many years for an organisation amongst 
bond fide plumbers. If that organisation had been 
formed twenty or twenty-five years ago, a great deal 
of the work now in the builders’ hands would have 
been in the hands of the plumbers. There werea 
great number of things they were going to try and 
remedy. He did not know whether they would 
accomplish them, but if they did ‘half of them they 
would have succeeded in doing a great work. Since 
the society started they had gained no less than 
350 spontaneous members; and that after only 
eight months’ existence was very gratifying. 

REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, — The annual 
meeting of the Leeds District Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers was held on the 
Ist. inst. in the Philosophical Hall, Leeds. Mr. 
John Gordon, jun., presided. The sixth annual 
ceport was read by Mr. Percy Robinson, the 
Secretary. It congratulated the members of the 
Society on the consolidation of a movement so 
important to the trade of plumbing and the sanitary 
interests of the country. Eighteen applications for 
registration had been considered by the Registration 
Committee. Of these five had been accepted and 
thirteen had been referred to the Examination Com- 
mittee. The classes for instruction in plumbing had 
been well attended, the numbers on the books being 
seventy-one in the theoretical class and sixty-one in 
the practical one... A preliminary course of lectures 
had been arranged in order to prepare students for the 
more practical work of the classes, the lecturer being 





Mr. Holbeach, teacher of physics at the Leeds 
School of Science and Technology. The Chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said the Cor- 
poration were engaged in trying to reduce the death- 
rate of the city, and they were about to demolish 
the bulk of the houses on 17 acres of iand. It would 
be a very bad thing if, in re-erecting the houses, they 
had plumbers who did careless work. Plumbing was 
a work that was worthy of being well attended to. 
Much of the work connected with electric lighting 
would, he predicted, . eventually fall upon the 
plumber, instead of upon the specialists who now 
did it.—Mr. J. W. Connon, in seconding the motion, 
said they had arrived at a time when the Society 
might expect local authorities to assist them.—The 
report was adopted.—Mr. Bishop, representing the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, moved 
the election of officers—including Mr. J. Wreghitt 
Connon as President, Mr. George Wood as vice- 
president, and Mr. Harry Lindley as honorary 
treasurer—public representatives, and masters and 
operative members of the council.—Mr. J. W. 
Willans seconded the resolution, which was agreed 
to.—Mr. G. Wright Clarke gave an address on 
the necessity of technical instruction for plumbers’ 
work, after which the prizes and certificates were 
presented to the successful students.—Mr. George 
Wood moved the following resolution: ‘‘ The 
movement for the registration of plumbers 
being one instituted in the interests of the public 
health, this meeting commends it to the notice of 
local authorities as being worthy of their active 
support in all available directions, and of the public 
representatives in Parliament as being worthy of 
support in any efforts to secure legislative enactments 
in furtherance of its objects.” Mr. Joe Lindley 
seconded the resolution, and it was adopted, after 
which the meeting was brought to a close. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF EDINBURGH AND 
GLASGow.—The Glasgow Sub-Committee on the 
electric lighting of the streets of Glasgow have 
completed their report on their recent visit to 
Edinburgh. The committee inspected the electric 
lighting of and the appliances adopted in connexion 
with the street lighting of Edinburgh, and in their 
report they state that in Edinburgh there are 247 
lamps presently erected in the streets, and an addi- 
tional 194 are in course of erection, which will make 
atotal of 441, as against 112 inGlasgow. The Electric 
Lighting Committee of Edinburgh charge the Street 
Lighting Committee the sum of 20/. per lanip, 
and within a few months it is expected that the 
charge will be reduced to 18/, per lamp, which 
charge includes the capital expenditure defrayed by 
the Electric Lighting Committee in providing the 
pillars and globes and the appliances for the light. 
In Glasgow the charge is 26/, per lamp, and the 
pillars and globes are supplied by the Watching and 
Lighting Committee. The distance betwe2n the 
lamps in Princes-street, which is lighted only on one 
side, is stated to be forty-five yards, and in the other 
streets of the city the distance is about sixty-five 
yards, crossing the streets from lamp tolamp. The 
general average of the distance apart of the lamps 
in Glasgow is somewhat less than that of the streets 
in, Edinburgh, excepting Princes-street. The pillars in 
Edinburgh are 30 ft. in height, and the height from 
the pavement to the centre of the light is 23 ft. In 
Glasgow the height of the pillar to the light is 109 ft. 
The Sub-Committee further report that they found 
that the street lighting of Edinburgh is much better 
than that of the street lighting in Glasgow, and that 
that result has been obtained by a more judicious 
employment of the light, and they recommend that 
the matter be remitted back to them to consider and 
report as to what measures are necessary to improve 
the present system of the electric lighting of the 
streets of the city, with power to confer with tle 
Electric Lighting Committee of the Corporation. 

STATUE TO JOHN BRIGHT.—A statue of John 
Bright was unveiled, on the 11th inst., in the Centra} 
Hall of the Houses of Parliament. The memoria} 
is stated to be a striking likeness of the deceased 
statesman, and has been executed in white marble 
by Mr. Gflbert, R.A. Mr. Bright is represented as 
standing erect, in the act of speaking, and in his 
right hand is a crumpled paper. The statue is 
placed in the north-west corner of the hall, opposite 
the monument to Lord Iddesleigh. 

SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—Mr. W. Hi, 
Grieves, the assistant Borough Surveyor of Crewe, 
has been elected to the position of Engineer and 
Surveyor of the Buxton Urban District Council, 
These were 179 applicants, and out of this number 
seven were selected to appear before the Council, 

AyR BUILDING REGULATIONS.—At Ayr Sheriff 
Court on the 6th inst., before Sheriff Orr Paterson, 
the Police Commissioners of Ayr applied to have 
the regulations for building new double cottages and 
villas modified in respect to the provisions of the 
Act of 1892, which requires the partition-walls ix, 
such houses to be carried up through and :2 in, 
beyond the level of the roof, and which requires 
walls having vents to be 27 in. in thickness 
throughout, After hearing the evidence of Mr. 
John Eaglesham, Burgh Surveyors, Ayr, and 
Mr. James Maclachlan, builder, Ayr, Sheriff Orr 
Paterson said that while rese;ving his judgment, bea 
might indicate that he was not disposed to inteyese. 
with the rule that requires partition- walls to be. 
carried up through the roof in consideration of tha 
protection such a practice afforded against the 
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spread of fire, but that there did not seem so much 
objection to modifying the rule that requires walls 
with vents to be 27 in. thick throughout, and he 
would be inclined to require that they should be of 
such thickness only in the neighbourhood of the 
vents. 

WATER-CLOSETS, ILEEDS.—The builders of Leeds 
have often had cause to complain in consequence 
of the action of the Corporation Sanitary Committee 
in condemning structures which in plan had been 
approved by the Building Clauses Committee. The 
latter Committee, it seems, have allowed builders to 
erect privies, whilst the Sanitary Committee, after 
the owners have gone to the expense of making this 
type of convenience, have in many instances con- 
demned them, and ordered the owner to substitute 
water-closets. With a view to seeing if some uniform 
principle could not be laid down which would obviate 
such trouble and expense in future, a conference was 
held on the roth inst. at the Town Hall between 
representatives of the two Corporation Committees. 
It was pointed out that practically the only reason 
why some builders preferred to supply privies rather 
than water-closets was because they cost less. A 
strong feeling was expressed in favour of a by-law 
being passed prohibiting the erection in future of 
anything but water-closets. At the same time, it 
was resolved to approach the Waterworks Com- 
mittee with the object, if possible, of inducing them 
to lower the water-rate charged to the owners of 
these places. —Leeds Mercury. 

FIRE AT A LONDON BUILDING YARD.—A 
fire broke out in South Lambeth on Wednesday 
at the extensive premises of Messrs. Higgs & Hill, 
builders and contractors. The scene of the out- 
break was in an extensive yard in South Lambeth- 
road, situated at the back of Vauxhall Park, and in 
close proximity to the London and South-Western | 
Railway Station, The workmen left at the usual | 
hour, when all was apparently safe, but shortly 
before nine o'clock the watchman saw fire and smoke 
issuing from one of the shops near large timber 
stacks, and at once raised an alarm. The firm’s 
hose was quickly fixed to a hydrant, and water was 
poured on the flames, but despite this promptitude, 
the fire soon gained a firm hold and made great 
headway. About fifteen minutes from the time of 
the outbreak the flames had assumed such fierceness 
that fears were entertained for the safety of St. 
Joseph’s Convent. By half-past nine several stacks 
of timber had been burned down, and others were 
well alight. Some sheds were also gutted, and two 
extensive gantrys were destroycd. At a quarter to 
ten several more stacks of timber had become 
ignited, but all danger to the convent was past. 
The fire was kept within a certain section of the 
yard, and the stonemasons’ department, where work 
is being carried out for the new art gallery, on the 
site of old Millbank Prison, did not suffer. The 
outbreak is believed to have occurred in one of the 
moulding sheds, 
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IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE 
METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACT, 1862: 
CASE IN THE DIVISIONAL COURT. 


THE case of the London County Council v. Pryor 
came before a Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench, 
consisting of Justices Lawrence and Collins, on 
Monday last, it being a special case stated bya 
Metropolitan Police Magistrate, raising the question 
as to whether a certain building in Prince George’s- 
road, Stoke Newington, came within Section 74 or 
Section 75 of the Metropolis Management Act, 1862, 
If it came within the former Section compensation 
would have to be given for setting it back to the 
general building line, and if under the latter, an 
order for demolition might be made. The facts are 
as follows :— 

The respondent, on April 1, 1895, appeared before 
the Magistrate to answer a complaint that, on 
October 20, 1894, at the northern side of Prince 
George’s-road, Stoke Newington, he did unlaw- 
fully begin to erect a certain building beyond 
the general line of buildings without the consent 
of the London County Council, contrary to 
Section 75 of 25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 102; 
Section 10 of 45 and 46 Victoria, cap. 15; and 51 
and 52 Victoria, cap. 41. Thefactswerethese. On 
October 20, 1894, the respondent, a builder, began 
to erect in Prince George’s-road for Mr. Hicklin, 
the owner of the site, a certain building. The 
Superintending Architect to the London County 
Council by his certificate of January 22, 1895, 
decided the general line of buildings in Prince 
George’s-road, and decided that the said building 
was in the said road. Mr. Hicklin appealed to the 
Tribunal of Appeal constituted under Section 28 of 
the London County Council (General Powers) Act, 
1890, and Section 175 of the London Building Act, 
1894 ; but the respondent was not a party to that 
appeal. The result of that appeal was that the 
certificate of the architect, so far as it related to the 
general line of buildings on the northern side of Prince 
George’s-road was confirmed, but determined that the 
house in question was on land within the exceptions 
contained in the Act of 1890, such land being the 
sites of buildings, and land held with buildings, 
existing at the time of the passing of the Act. 
Prince George’s-road runs at right angles to Stoke 





Newington-road. Previous to 1890, when Prince 
George’s-road was laid out and made, there had 
been a row of houses, Nos. 69-85, Stoke Newington- 
road, having forecourts in front betwcen them, and 
the Stoke Newington-road and gardens at the back. 
In order to make a space for Prince George’s-road, 
No. 81, Stoke Newington-road was pulled down. 
Nos, 83 and 85, Stoke Newington-road remained 
standing at the time the magistrate heard the 
summons. The forecourts to them were about 
40 ft. in length. The building in question when 
finished will be situated on part of the forecourt of 
No. 83, and upon the whole forecourt of No. 85, 
and upon part of the gardens of Nos, 83 and 8s._ It 
appeared that the part which would be on the site of 
tbheold house itself was not thesubject of thesummons. 
The said building begun to be erected by the re- 
spondent was 7 ft. beyond the general line of build- 
ings in Prince George's-road. No consent was given 
by the County Council to the erection of the said 
building. It was contended on the part of the 
respondent (1) that inasmuch as the decision of the 
Tribunal of Appeal had determined that the said 
building was being erected on land within the excep- 
tions of Section 33 of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act of 1890, the architect had no 
power to decide the general line of buildings under 
Section 75 of the Metropolis Management Act of 
1862; (2) that the said building was exempt from 
the requirements of Section 75 by reason of the facts 
being indistinguishable from those in the case of 
Lord Auckland v. the Westminster District Board. 
The appellants, in answer to the first point, con- 
tended that the Tribunal of Appeal on this appeal, 
which was under Section 28 of the Act of 1890, could 
not include in their decision a finding such as that 
set out. They relied on Nixey v. the London 
County Council. They also contended, in reply to 
the second point, that the principle of Lord 
Auckland’s case did not apply. The magistrate 
decided against the first contention of the re- 
spondent, but being of opinion that the facts 
stated were indistinguishable from those of Lord 
Auckland’s case, he dismissed the summons, The 
material portions of the important sections are as 
follows (25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 102, the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, Section 74):—‘‘In case 
any building . . . which shall in any part project 
beyond the general line of the street in which the 
same may be situate . . . shall at any time be taken 
down... it shall be lawful for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to require the same to be set back 
- -. as the said Board shall direct, provided that 
the said Board shall make compensation to the 
owner.” Section 75 provides that ‘‘no building, 
structure, or erection shall, without ‘the consent in 
writing of the Metropolitan Board of Works, be 
erected beyond the general line of buildings in any 
street, place, or row of houses in which the same is 
situate, in case the distance of such line of buildings 
from the highway does not exceed soft... . such 
general line of buildings to be decided by the super- 
intending architect... .” It further provides that 
‘‘in case any building be erected without such 
consent the complaint may be made to a Justice, 
who can direct the demolition of so much of the 
building as projects beyond the line.” The London 
County Council have succeeded to the powers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

On behalf of the County Council it was contended 
that, though a man might build a house on the site 
of an old building, yet that he could not build upon 
ground which was formerly a garden or forecourt. 
In Lord Auckland’s case it was decided that a certain 
yard was in reality part of the site of the old house. 
Another contention was that Prince George’s-street 
being a new street, there could have been no old site 
existing in that street. The old houses were in Stoke 
Newington-road. These cases were cited :—Barlow 
v. Kensington Vestry ; Worley v. Vestry of St. Mary 
Abbotts. 

On behalf of the respondent it was argued that it 
was a question of fact, and the magistrate had found 
in the respondent’s favour that the facts brought the 
case within the authority of Lord Auckland v. 
Westminster Local Board. Section 75 did not apply 
to ground that had formerly been covered with build- 
ings unless the owner had relinquished his right of 
building. In fact there were some buildings at the 
back of the house, though they were not mentioned 
in the case, 

Mr. Justice Lawrence, in giving judgment, said 
that the question was whether the magistrate was 
right in holding that the facts in this case came 
within the decision of Lord Auckland’s case. In the 
opinion of the learned Judge it did not. The facts 
there were that there was a courtyard, probably only 
a small portion of the general building, with a high 
wall round. This yard was held to be part of the 
premises on which Lord Auckland might rebuild. 
In the case before them there was a forecourt and 
garden to Nos. 83 and 85, and the owner claimed 
the right to build on them. It could not be done, 
however, if the building was in front of the building 
line. He was desirous of building on the 40 ft. of 
forecourt and on the garden at the back, which was 
perhaps double the length. All the cases showed 
that this could not be done. The appeal must be 
allowed. 

Mr. Justice Collins said that he had some doubts 
at first as to whether the magistrate had not found 
as a fact that the facts of the case brought it 
within Lord Auckland v. the Westminster District 


—= 
Board, but on looking at the structure of the case 
it appeared that the magistrates had stated the facts 
and asked the Court as a question of law whethe 
they were governed by Lord Auckland's pr 
There land, part of the purtenance of a house pulled 
down, was held to come under the word “ buildin ” 
so as to entitle the owner to say that he couiq build 
thereon. It formed part of the house. There were 
similar cases, however, in which the facts were found 
the other way. In the case of Lavy v, Londog 
County Council (1895) there was a house ang garden 
with a dwarf wall round. The owner built a large 
wall rr ft. high and 18 in. thick on the site of the 
old wall. According to the respondent's arguments 
in this case, he would have been entitleq to 
erect a house there. But it was held that he had no 
right to build such a structure as he put up. So far 
as a principle was to be gathered from the cases, jt 
did not go beyond this, that a man was entitled ‘to 
build a series of structures on the same site, But 
where there was a large area not built on, as here 
when the forecourt was 40 ft. in length, and the 
garden at the back longer, it must be taken as 4 
point of law that they could not be part of the 
building. The Magistrate had given‘the plans and 
dimensions, and asked the Court whether the build- 
ing in this case was within the principle of Lord 
Auckland's case. The case must be sent back to 
him to be dealt with. 

Leave to appeal was granted. 

Mr. Horace Avory and Mr, Daldy appeared for 
the London County Council (the appellants), ang 
Mr. McCall, Q.C., and Mr. Macmorran, Q.C., for 
the respondent. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACP. 

AT the Lambeth Police-court on the rrth inst., 
Mr. Hopkins had before him eight summonses 
taken out under the provisions of the Public Health 
Act by the Newington Vestry against Messrs, 
Frederick Sutton and John Dudley, of New Kent. 
road, in respect of sanitary repairs alleged to be 
required at houses belonging to them. 

Mr. Long, Chief Sanitary Inspector to the Vestry, 
said the defendants were the owners of several 
hundred houses in the parish, and the Vestry were 
constantly serving them with notices, but nothing 
whatever was done by the defendants until they 
were summoned, and when the summonses were 
about to be heard the defendants asked for an 
adjournment to enable them to do the work. Now 
the Vestry asked the Court to assist them by 
imposing penalties. 

The defendants’ manager said they were spending 
5oo/, a year in sanitary work, but they could not do 
the work fast enough to satisfy the Vestry. 

Mr. Hopkins suggested that greater progress 
might be made by employing more men. 

Mr. Long said he was told the defendants had 
only three men at work. 

Mr. Hopkins fined the defendants 20s, and costs 
upon each summons, 





CASE UNDER THE NEW BUILDING ACT, 


A CASE under the new Building Act came before 
Mr. Lushington at Bow-street Police-court on the 
27th ult., the London County Council being the 
complainants, and Messrs. Gorrill, builders, Pea- 
cock-street Works, Newington Butts, the defendants, 

Mr. Thomas Chilvers represented the County 
Council, and Mr, Charles Lloyd appeared for the 
defendants, 

Mr. Chilvers explained that the proceedings were 
taken under the London Building Act of 1894, 
and the defendants were summoned for erecting a 
building beyond the general line of buildings on the 
western side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. No. 50, 
Lincoln's Jnn Fields was formerly fronted by 2 
forecourt 45 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, with vaults 
extending under a portion of it. Early in 1895 the 
defendants demolished the old building and erected 
a new one in its place. In addition to doing this, 
they excavated the vaults in the forecourt, and 
erected on the site four offices above the level of the 
adjoining pavement. The roof was of concrete and 
iron, with skylights above. In the opinion of the 
Council, this was a building within Section 22 of the 
Act, and should not have been erected without their 
sanction. Mr. Chilvers cited several cases in support 
of the prosecution, and called Mr. Barry, Surveyor 
to the County Council, and Mr. Forster Hayward, 
District Surveyor of St. Giles’s District. 

Mr. Lloyd, for the defence, contended that the 
vaults extended over the whole of the forecourt, and 
were buildings or structures within the meaning of 
the Act. ; ‘ 

Mr. Robert J. Worley, architect, gave evidence In 
support of that view. ’ 

The foreman of the works at 50, Lincoln ase 
Fields, stated that vaults extended over the whole 0 
the forecourt. One of them had been bricked up. 
It was filled with bricks and bottles. ; 

Mr. Chilvers pointed out that if Mr. Lloyd's com 
tention was correct, that buildings could be erect 
on the site of every vault, a most inconvenient stale 
of things would arise. For instance, there = 
vaults connected with almost every house In rs 
Strand. Many of them went under the gabe’ ?’ 
but surely no one could argue that they wou 
justified in building on the pavement. 
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Mr. Lushington adjourned the case, to enable 
sim to consider the cases quoted, and on Saturday 
ist he gave his decision, remarking that he had 
as very carefully into the merits of the case. The 
defendants had no right to do what they had done 
without the consent of the County Council. The 
ages cited seemed to show that when a boundary 
yall was used for any purpose beyond that of being 
4 mere boundary-wall, it must be considered as a 
iwilding, and it was so In the present case. On the 
other hand, it seemed that as long as the builders 
yeot beiow the surface of the ground they might 
puild as much as they pleased without aftecting the 
original line of building. As this building had been 
aected without the consent of the London County 
Council the defendants had committed an offence 
under the Act, and would be convicted accordingly. 

On the application of Mr. Chilvers, Mr. Lushing- 
ton ordered the defendants to pay 5/. 5s. costs. 

Mr, Lloyd remarked that no order had been made 
as to what the defendants were to do. Would it 
satisfy the Council if they reduced the forecourt to 
the old level, and took out the skylights ? ' 

Mr. Chilvers said he had no doubt the Council 
would be ready to consider any reasonable pro- 
posals made by the defendants. 





CASE UNDER THE NEW BUILDING ACT. 


Ar the Lambeth Police Court on the 4th inst. 

Mr. Hopkins had before him the case of Dunsmore 
», Marsland, which was an appeal by Mr. Gilbert 
Dunsmore, a Peckham builder, against a notice of 
requirements served upon him by Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
District Surveyor for Camberwell, in connexion 
with the contemplated erection of some houses 
at Peckham Rye. The point at issue was whether 
the District Surveyor was entitled to demand that 
the buildings should be erected in accordance with 
the provisions of the London Building Act, 1894, or 
whether the builder was entitled to proceed under 
he old Act. 

Mr. Rose-Innes appeared in support of the appeal, 
and Mr, Williams represented the District Surveyor. 

Mr, Innes said the parties were desirous of 
deciding what was the proper construction to be put 
upon Section 212 of the London Building Act. Mr. 
Dunsmore was a gentleman who was carrying on 
building operations, and prior to the Act coming 
into force, Messrs. Stevens, who were the owners of 
considerable property at Peckham Rye, had agreed 
tolet him for a period of something like ninety-nine 
years, at a rental of so/. per annum, some land upon 
which he had now built a number of houses, and 
upon which he was desirous of building four more. 
The difficulty raised by the District Surveyor was 
that there was no written contract between Messrs. 
Stevens and Mr. Dunsmore so as to bring the case 
within the decision in ‘‘ Tanner and Oldham,” which 
was reported in the January number of the Law 
Reports. His (Mr. Innes’) view was that it was 
perfectly immaterial whether the contract was in 
Writing or not. 

Mr, Williams, on behalf of the District Surveyor, 
submitted that when the Act spoke of a contract it 
meant a valid contract which could be enforced 
between the parties. Under the statute of frauds, a 
contract for the lease of land must be in writing. 
He contended that the arrangement between the 
parties was not a contract, because neither party 
could enforce specific performance. 

Mr. Hopkins came to the conclusion that the 
houses were being erected under a contract made 
prior to the passing of the Act, and made an order 
discharging the District Surveyor’s order. 


tt 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 14. 
ltititution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. Sydney Thow on “The Construction of the Molong 
to Forbes Railway, New South Wales.” 8 p.m. 
piistitution of Junior Engineers.—Mr. ¥. J. Bancroft, 
Sc., on “ The Stability of Tall Chimneys.” 8 p.m. 
Vork Architectural Society.—Mr. A. H. Claypoole on 
The Ventilation of Buildings.” 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to (1) 
“ectric Lighting Station, Dewar-place ; (2) 11, Drums- 
cugh-gardens ; (3) 28, Drumsheugh-gardens. 

Monpay, FEBRUARY 17. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. R. Phené 
ii F.S.A., on ‘*Saint-Front of Perigueux, and the 
omed Churches of Perigord and La Charente.” 8 p.m. 
by at Academy of Arts.—Lectures on Architecture, 
¥ Professor Aitchison, A.R.A.—‘‘ Romanesque Archi- 

tecture.” TV p.m. 
oe Academy of Arts.—Lectures on Sculpture, by 
. Murray.—‘‘ The Representation of Deities.” 


“ 


1 4p.m, 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. A. A. H al 
be In: ~—Mr. A. A. Hudson on ‘‘ Con- 
ditions of Building Contracts.” 8 p.m. ‘ - 
Ba one. Sor the Promotion of Hellenic Studies.—Mr. 
i und Oldfield, F.S.A., on “The Mausoleum at Hali- 
hassus,” 5 p.m, 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor J. M. 
thei = on “The Chemistry of Certain Metals and 
Produced Pots used in Buildings, and the Changes 
be | ~ them by Air, Moisture, and Noxious Gases, 
Sanitary om : 
I nstitute (Lectures for Sanitary Offcers).— 
autery Lecture, by Professor A. Wynter Sith, 
Turspay, Fesruary 18. 


I nstityss, 5 : 
"titution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be further 


discussed :—‘* The Manufacture of Aluminium by Electro- 
lysis; and the Plant at Niagara for its Extraction,” by 
Mr. Alfred Ephraim Hunt. 8 p.m. 

Soctety of Arts (Forergn and Colonial Section) .—Mr. 
H. F. Parshall on ‘‘ The Development of Electrical Trac- 
tion Apparatus.” 8 p.m. 

London School of Economics and Political Science (9, 
Jokn-street, Adelphi).—Mr. E. J. Harper on ‘‘ The Rating 
Question.” II. 6.45 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectura Association. — Mr. T. L. 
Watson on ‘‘ Glasgow Cathedral: A Contribution to the 
History of the Structure.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section).—Mr. 
H. R. Appelbee on ‘‘ Conditions of Architectural Gompe- 
titions.” 7 p.m. 

British Archeological Asseciation.—Mr. Walter Money, 
F.S.A., on ‘f The Parish Registers of Newbury.” 8 p.m. 

Soctety of Arts.—Mr. H. Macan on the “‘ Report of th 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Engineering Society. — Mr. Alexander Ross 
on ‘* Light Railways.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Royal Academy of Arts.—Lectures on Architecture, 
by Professor Aitchison, A.R.A.—‘‘ Romanesque Archi- 
tecture.” V. 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries. 8.30 p.m. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—Mr. 
F. H. Evans on “‘ Lincoln Cathedral.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. H. Manley on “‘ Sanitary Law—English, Scotch, and 
Irish ; General Enactments Public Health Act, 1875; 
Model By-laws, &c.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Arthur Silver on ‘* The 
Modern Stencil.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Lectures on Sculpture, by 
Dr. A. S. Murray: ‘‘ The Representation of Deities.” II. 
4 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Metropolitan District Meeting.—({1) Mr. J. 
Patten Barber on ‘‘ Some suggested Amendments of the 
Metropolis Local Management Acts”; (2) Mr. W. Nisbet 
Blair on ‘‘ The Wear of Hardwood Paving and the Weight 
of Traffic thereon.” 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Inspection and Demonstration at Aylesbury Dairy Com- 
pany’s Premises, Bayswater. 3 p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 





3,868.—Drain Test: W, Standing.—A piug or stopper 
for use in testing drains andother pipes. Consists of a solid 
central portion or base, having a groove or channel round 
its periphery for the reception of a hollow tube of rubber 
or similar material. ‘The tube, when inflated with air, 
may be made to exert a considerable pressure upon the 
inner surface of the pipe. 

4,781.—Winpows : J. Weldy.—An improved method of 
balancing window-sashes. Isalso applicable to dinner-lifts, 
and the like. A rack is fixed to the movable sash, and 
gears with a pinion, turning on a fixed axis, on the 
opposite side of which is a weight having a serrated edge, 
which also gears with the toothed pinion. The whole is so 
arranged that the weight moves downwards when the sash 
is raised and vice versa. 

5,088.— VENTILATOR: H. Bagshaw.—A metal plate 
roof ventilator is formed with the body consisting of four 
or more vertical tubes, each having a longitudinal opening 
towards the centre of the arrangement, and a concentric 
deflecting plate fixed opposite each of the openings, 
leaving a suitable space for the exit of vitiated air. The 
openings through which the air escapes, being directed 
towards the centre of the ventilator, are away from the 
action of wind and rain. 

5,171. —WATER-CLOSETS : 7°. Tzvyford.—In this inven- 
tion the traps of water-closets are twisted, in making, to 
such a shape that the outlet passage is disposed laterally 
or at right-angles to the longer direction of the pan. The 
ordinary board seat is dispensed with, the sides of the 
earthenware rim being provided with wood insertions or 
strips. The basins are made with a cavity or recess at 
the back. 

5,218.—Fanuicuts, &c.: 7. Pickup.—A device for 
opening and closing fan or swivel lights. Is formed of a 
slotted link hinged to the sash, the slot engaging a 
projecting pin or stud secured to the window-frame. A 
cord is fastened at one end to the free end of the slotted 
link, and at the other passing round a pulley on the sash 
and attached to a fixed point, by which means the window 
is held in an open or closed position. , 

22,064.—CIsTERNS : H. Alexander.—A combined bank 
and reservoir for storing water and protecting same from 
atmospheric pollution. A reservoir is constructed of iron 
or steel plates of any convenient shape, and having a bottom 
which slopes downward towards the centre, where a boss 
and outflow-pipe are situated. The top of the reservoir 
has a contracted opening, over which an air-box, having 
three valves, is fixed. One of said valves is for the admis- 
sion of water, and the other two are air-valves, serving also 
as warning-pipes in the event of leakage. A warning-valve 
is also arranged to hang from a float in the air-box and fall 
into a seating round the outflowof the reservoir, if the 
supply from the main ceases. In this case the reservoir is 
tapped by a supplementary outflow-pipe and cock. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


JANUARY 27.—1,853, F. and R. Averill, Latches, Hooks, 
and similar Fastenings for Doors, Gates, and Casements. 
—1,882, J. Innocent, Edge-tools.—1,895, A. Stevenson, 
Ventilators.—1,923, Thomson, Syphon Cisterns for 
Flushing Water-closets, &c. ’ 

January 28.—1,973, T. Tubbs, Plane-iron for Wood- 
working Planes with removable Cutters.—1,990, H. 
Hutchinson and J. Green, Sliding Windows.—1,997, A. 
Kunowsky, Centre-bits and similar Tools.—2,015, 
Hellyer, Water - closets, Slop-sinks, &c.— 2,046, S. 
Bridgwood & Son, Kilns. 

JANUARY 29.—2,050, T. Evans, Water Waste-preventers. 
—2,108, J. Neave, Manholes of House or Sewer-drains,— 








2,109, G. Inman, Fastening Doors, Windows, &c.—2,r10, 
J. Coffin, Door-springs. 

JANUARY 30.—-2,155, J. Shanks, Lavatories.— 2,157, W. 
Thomson, Window-sashes.—2,173, Ames, Crosta, & Co., 
Limited, and R. Ames, Drain, Sewer-pipes, &c.— 2,202, J 
3erry and others, Brickmaking and similar Presses.— 
2,219, C. Sullivan, Paint.—z,223, F. Turner, Cement or 
Artincial Stone. 

JANUARY 31.—2,240, H. Denton and J. Cartwright, 
Gate and Door-stops.—2,251, C. Gray and H. Wilson, 
Fanlight and Skylight-openers. 

FEBRUARY I.—2,310, J. Phillips and F. Howard, Con- 
necting Pipes to Pipes, &c.—2,321, W. Johnson, Driving 
Arrangement of combined Brickmaking and Pressing 
Machines. — 2,322, B. Waldron, Venetian or Louvre 
Ventilators. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


107, E. Margrett, Grease-trap.—254, W. Aston, Door 
Furniture.—385, C. Adamv and R. Tansk, Hinges.—620, J 
Marsland, Automatic Flushing-cisterns.—768, A. Green, 
Door-handles, &c.—881, T. Buck, Cutting Clay or like 
material into Bricks or Blocks.—935, A. Pullan, Moulding 
and Pressing Bricks.—1,oo1, G. Grundy, Decorating Tiles, 
&c.—1,072, D. Rees, Ventilating Apparatus.—1,155, T. 
Ford, Chandeliers, &c.—1,196, J. Whitfield, Hinges.— 
1,220, T. Willard, Roofs of Buildings.—1,248, L. Aston, 
Window-sashes.—1,265, E. Jackson, Power Mortising and 
Boring Machines.—1,408, G. Falconar, Blocks or Slabs for 
use for Flooring, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to opposition for two nionths. 


6,437, W. Scott-Moncrieff, Flushing Apparatus.—17,421, 
H. Lake, Heating Buildings, &c.—22,309, G. Kleine and 
W. Falkenroth, Cutting Tools for Wood Screws.—24,256, 
C. Wagner, Chimneys, and in Bricks or Blocks therefor.— 
25,018, W. Thompson, Dovetail Mortising Machines.— 
25,037, M. Campbell, Stone Planer. 


————_—ts + 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Jan. 23.—By G. J. Rosinson (at Northallerton), 
Northallerton, Yorks.—Two enclosures of land, 


MO Be E RE ea Se Kedanecsuseaseh 4 asisaqatdatataeasca 1,985 
By W. N. Wi.ouGupy. ; 
Norwood.—2, Chatsworth-rd., u.t. 804 yrs., g.r. 
GYM Mes Wa Pasdah sansdens i otiestadades cegiaeadeadeseacaeds 850 


: 3y W. WILSON. 
Pimlico.—44, Lillington-st., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 52. 
Wale Oey Wal RAB iescqhesancantoacactacancsisauacadesucscstas 285 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Walthamstow.—4, 6, 8, and 10, Eldon-rd., f., 








Mi BOT Blas vain ca aeudessacsenenuascanedaasncaaiusaadayes 1,415 
a2, Beskine-+6b. 5 6.8.) $92.......-.ccc0seccosecseeccosace 670 
Erskine-rd., a plot of building land, f. ............ 120 
Westbury-rd., ** Westbury House,” f., r. 322. ... 345 
Victoria-pk.—28, Sewardstone-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., ; 
Da Rhea Oe. WAbscssnaiccaeresasesadidadscanisieel sake asta 280 
Dalston.—13, 14, and 15, Regent’s-row, u.t. 48 yrs., 
SOV Oly Ba A UUMS Bite aceancddadsanecatsancidénasasantins 720 
78 and 80, Brougham-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 72, r. 
ORE, BAS insecs, ccc cys euacsccesetsndansnstiadhscadsansaadenchant 520 
Holloway.—1, Brook-rd., u.t. 673 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s., i 
We BOE csdecsaccgensaccdacdats 606660066 esectdccceensaseccccs 200 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Hyde Park.—27 and 28, Cambridge-ter., u.t. 343 
SEW Big Wa ROg acmcd aan danivactcdsesnase.ddisssadssaias 2,030 
Lambeth.—12 and 13, Addington-st. and two blocks i 
of buildings adjoining, u.t. 25% yrs., g.r. 
522. 10S., r. 1902 1,250 
Peckham.—240 and 244, Albert-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., 
BOs Wa Gale Mir 4 cadcacagesdaacasataddacduadcensadivenns 435 
3, 5 and 7, Ady’s-rd., u.t. 79% yrs., g.r. 162. ros., ; 
Te G2bocecccccceccecoccsccceccecceccecccecncecccecesteccesccccce 750 
Bermondsey.—37 and 39, Camilla-rd., u.t. 384 yrs. , ‘ 
OMe actin dcgsecsddadaeatsadsntatactsatstaguadesiwiacasans 420 
Jan. 24.—By E. H. Henry. 
Battersea.—1o, Sugden-rd., u.t., 80 yrs., g.r. 62. 5s., 
We A6N aca s casadatacanssaiaasa(usidiussiatietitatateakaasesa 410 
By Wacstarr & WaARMAN. 
Bishopsgate-street Without.—No. 105, f., r. 1252. 1,990 
Jan. 27.—By Jenkins & Sons (at Deptford), ~~ 
3rockley.—48, Sandbourne-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 72. 350 
Deptford.—27 and 29, Octavius-st., u.t. 66 yrs., is 
WW MAW den cinisieasaasaaaiassaedadiiesieiatddheadéducdeciéass 345 


Lewisham.—18, Ladywell-rd., u.t. 663 yrs., g-r. 62. 225 
Jan. 28.—By Mackinper, Parisu, & Beary (at Alford). 
Sloothby, Lincs.—Two closes of land, 11 a. 3 r. 
WF Dir g Ue cde sanastneaandqdesed tse saceanddeaicsatecadaccessqesss 
By Rocrrs, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Kensington.—89, Cornwall-gardens and 8, Corn- 
wail-mews South, u.t. 65% yrs., g.r. 542. cc... 2,200 


Shepherd’s Bush.—74 and 76, Minford-gardens, f., 


430 





Wis WOU CIS i sc cena caensedoamsiadatdacaei dremel duidads deren, ) 
- By P. & G. Geen. ” 
Anerley.—Elmer’s End-rd., &c., eleven plots of 
Trennlcitnigaes Tet ose hada adna acne coca dasdedansehdcds 500 
Norwood.—29, 35, and 37, Penge-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., 
My BAN y Fe TOOE oie a tdskadsadavinsdassagaddeticdcndsiceda 435 
24, Beverley-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 1o/., r. 381 240 
By E. Simpson. 
New Cross.—63 and 64,° Somerville-rd., u.t. 532 
RNS We ica Bs BEM aavaccletsagadesssonissncddaddeaahes 440 
71 and 73, Watson-st., f.; 5. 35h. 29. .....<csccccecosee 405 
12, Nettleton-rd., u.t. 493 yrs., Z.r. 42. 10s., . 
Whe Balle cots necivudihasetead dled gudseasas aug hateeAdadadae céacea 315 
Lewisham.—9, Wickham-rd., u.t. 634 yrs., g.r. 72. 
Wa A csc ciiis oiainida en seida ds cacu<s da datadaevacaccanaetadsita 500 
By W. G. SHADRAKE (at Stratford). 
Leyton.—129, High-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 52. ...... 260 


Jan. 29.—By Muttett, Booker, & Co. 
Denston, &c., Suffolk.—‘‘The Denston Hall 
Estaliig™ SilGe Be 0 We Bee Diag he avec icinccacncbaaccaine 22,500 
By Jones, Son, & Day. : 
Bethnal Green.—21 and 22, Hersee-pl., f., r. 462. 16s. 5 
Poplar.—1, 2, and 3, Harrow-lane, f., r. 562. 4s. ... 560 
By R. Tiwey & Son. 
De Beauvoir Town.—68, Ufton-rd., u.t. 25 yrs., 
Ne BE ROM We sds lahcancen devs vad uncdatedecdonae 
By Powett & PowELt (at Weston). 

Weston, Somerset.—A freehold farmhouse and 4 a. 
E Be B Da scccevusvccasueccevessassaeceesscendessdescscseseceses 

By J. W. Briccs (at Over Whitacre). 
Over Whitacre, Warwickshire.—Three closes o 
Reem 2G cas Sb Bid i cas cecc basic cadcdaaesiscdetee 
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y = 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
4 pero = Sit : Je Ee eet Bod es oe See Ew Me meted 8 peal Ded Bo cers Gre 
} — Tes 
i ; Seq 
COMPETITIONS. | CONTRACTS— Continued. a 
Ela 
: ne Se Te Oe See eee a a Ee . are Fir, 
| Designs | ae Oak 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiums, | tode | Nature of Work or Materials, | By whomRequired. | Forms of Tender, &, | Tender Cc 
| jdelivered. | | Supplied by | tobe Pin 
are De PLD |p pis Deters reali eT delivered, D 
| | | 5 | - Lat 
®New Church ....cceseccceecs-ooseee+| St. Thomas Church *Completion of Waterworks mpeanenty Barmotith U.D.C. 6. | i. Blackburn, C.E. Bar- | Si 
| Committee ....---.0. 1007. and three at 25%.each | June 1 | i) ees Fet Wa 
. Workhouse, Infirmary, &c. ..........| Nottingham Union .. | 2102. 1050, 524, 108. «0.0. | Nodate | Police Station, Dalton-in-Furness ... | anatleme iP = Grundy & Son, Archt. bi aa 
| | | lverston .. 
’ . ee eS eee eee —— = || *Making-up Road and Pipe Sewers .. | Walthamstow U — la. W. Holmes, Town Hall He _ Dei 
A || Road Materials, Market Harborough| Oxendon R.D.C. . | ©. Burgoine, Clerk, Counc 2 
it sameeaastinine Klacid aa Harboro’) do ; 
ranite and Slag ..... corececeecs pilsby R.D.C. ..-..... ‘council Offices......., ia ‘ 
‘8 CONTRACTS. || *Services and Materials ........+++ °"'| st. Mary Magdalen, | | Feb. 9 Ss 
i| ; | Bermondsey Vestry . | Vestry Clerk, Town Hall .| do 
ee a er ee eS ee ee = eaee _. || Granite Road Metal, &c. Boston, | H. C. Johnson, Sessions | 0 p 
| mca if Oe pesleenae Soveese ‘| Holland C.C. .....- | House, Boston .. di I 
Nature of Work or Materials | By whom Required. | Forms of Tender, &€. | ES || #Waterworks ..cssccsssseeeseeseeeees | Mountmellick Union| T. & H. Turpin, ” Mary. | : s 
4 | | Supplied by _|detiverea. i| | borough, Queen's County do, ’ 
| | || *Works and Materials ........e05.-++ | St. Pancras Vestry ... | W. N. Blair, Vestry Hall Mar, 2 ¢ 
i Es at a Le Cen ie Nae || *Works and Materials ........++ veecee/ St. Mary Abbotts,/Town Hall, High-street, ares } 
Schools, Cottage Hemes, Shenley | Edwin Docker, Cottage | Ht ; | Kensington Vestry .. | Kensington 3 
Fields, near Birmingham ......- | | King’s Norton Union|! Homes, Northfield, Bir- : Hotel, Newcastle, Co. wae ioa o. and Co, Down | boro hall - Mackenzie, ' 
WORM, cans teas | Feb. 18 ao) | pees -reacsees oe | rchitects, Belfast - " 
O07 ork eal MASALIANE vss coscccecce ccc. Mobteiban W2D-0); .. |, E. Seasie,  Goamel | | *Works and Materials .....seeseeeees.| Li a Vestry. + Fuki Norrington, Vestry - } 
t WORADED 6 0000s6 Sou aeats do, ; - al . ; } 
*Disinfector House at Sewage Werks.. | do, do, | do. I] *Sewerage Works cesccccccscoseees ...| Disley R.D.C. ........ | H. Bancroft, 88, M: asley- . 
*Hard York Paving ...... seere-+- | do. do. | do, ; | adie street, Manchester . .. do ; 
Drainage Works, Waverley Abbey, | Peak & Lunn, Surv. 36, | Brick, & . Sewers .coccccescesccecees: | Ayr Commissioners .. | J. Eaglesham, Engr. Town P 
near Farnham ..... | Mrs, Anderson,.....++ High-street, Guildford | do. | . ; | aoa Chambers, Ayr........., Mar. 4 1 
Flagging, Channelling, &c. . .e. | Birkenhead Corp. .... | C. Brownridge, Engr.Town Pipe Sewers..cseceseceescceseeeeeees:| Rotherham R.D.C..... |W. Spinks, C.F. 37, Pru- ( 
| “| Hall, Birkenhead .. Feb. 19 es " u stl | dential-building:, Leeds) Mar. § Ce 
toad and Street Works ..++++++0+ee+.| Blackpool Corp. ..... | J. Wolstenholme, Borough | Weaving Shed, &c. West Vale Mills |C. F. L Horsfail & Son, 1 
| | Surv. Market-street .... do. Halifax ..ccccccsccccscece seecees | ee eteeee — ng st. Chamn- | Mi 
Pipe Sewer, Tennant-st.....--....++.+ Leith (N.B.) T.C. .... | Borongh Surveyor .. do, Foie oe Ma | bers, Halifax  ..... Mar, 7 7 
ve, Trebarwi l || *Private Street Works ..cecseeseeseess Stoke Newington Ves. | 8. E. Burgess, Vestry Hall . . 
— gs denna > omey Nene he cas _Trevail, Arch. | do. || *Works and Materials ........++++ --| Lewishain Bd. of W. | Board of Works Oftices, - ! 
pespebananar vail | i| | Catford, 8.E. Mar. : 
a ee Mansfield (Notts) omy | * F. oars hia | Feb, 20 | Asylum, Portrane, Co. Dublin........ Lunacy Commissioners G. C. Ashlin, / 7, | bales 
Ss PEE EO ARE EE [ry tn ere ate Johnson, £ | 1] (Ireland) ....--.se++s | _Dawson-street, Dublin "| Mar, 15 
ee aceite | Preston & Johison, coed | Engine House, &.,.ecccesesesesee we | — ere Wm. Fox, C.E. 5, Victoria- =e > 
| fO0T is sccan den ft a | do. ee ws eie'eeisioveiee sees | street, Westminster .» | Mar. 19 7 
Mission Church, Hunslet, Leeds......| Rev. Canon Thompson | | J. E. Leak, Archt. Hunslet, " *Engine House, &c. &c. for Waterworks! Gloucester Corp. sess. | + |W. Fox, ha Ps re 8W, street, ‘ : Sa 
| Leeds ...... oO. | stininster, 5.W...... 0, F 
Additions, &c. St. John’s House......| Ipswich Union ...... | H. J. Wright, Archt. 4, | *Construction of New Museum for Offices of the * ‘Service 
of Museum st. Ipswich .... do. Egyptian Antiquities...... | Egyptian Government | Administratif” .. | April 18 - 
Six Houses, College-road, Cork ......| D. J. Hegarty ........ | J. F. M’Mullen, Archt. 30, || *Construction of Arabic Museum anq| | Offices of the ‘Service + 
Phebe Mall, Cork.. do, | Khedivial Library, Cairo.... | Egyptian Government | Administratif”  . May 2 
*Extension of Stores, Derby .....e0e0.| M. Re Co. .scseccesees | Co.’ 3 Archt Caamanicn | Stables, Coach House, &c. Oak Bank, Chas. Parsons, Archt. 9, 
House, Derby ........-. | do. |} Rawtenstal]], Lancs. . .....-.-+e-. | R. Whitaker......--.. | Grimshaw-st. Burnley .. | No date 
Road Works, Chesterfield-road seeees| Mansfield (Notts) Corp.| R. F. Vallance, Borough | Extension of aseneel Factory, Kidder- “| J. Humphries & Sons, | J. M. Gething, Archt. Ox- 
Surveyor.....-...0. | do. fm minster ‘| Lim... ford-st. Kidderminster | do, sh 
*Alterations, Northern Fever Hospital) Met. Asylums Board.. Pennington & Son, Hast- || *Dwelling Houses .... |W. M. Gilbert, 12, Have- je 
| | ings House, Norfolk-st. as | | lock-road, Hastings ..| do, 
7: aa Lae .. | Feb. 21 Additions, &c. Manor House, Heath.) Simpson & Richardson, pe 
*Construction of Roadway, &c.. -ee] do. | do. | do. i Wakefield ....ccccccccccsccccvccce! eovccces | Archts. center Sone ad 
Broken Granite, Setts, &c.... Rurton-on-Trent T.C. | Borough Surveyor........ | do, | | bers, Wakefield : do, wl 
*Making-up Road DEEN] Finchley U.D.C -..... | Council Offices ... | Feb. 24 || Ten Houses, Camy-road, Leeds... eeececes eo ee Wormald-row, . ex 
. h sesivathosescs Nts Vestry | 8 B & Tavlor, | Er ee ie Pe ee eM (Po eC oe 0 
seneeneninaa | Mt, Pancras Vestry | Segrave, Bromett, €Ta7lor,, 4, _||_ Church Restoration, Nelson, Lancs, | eveeees | Smith Whitehead, Archt, 
Peneaes Se | eee Se Offices _— meld Retionond | do. Additions to Chapel, Chapel-street,| | J. 3. Thornle y, Archt. 
Alterstions, &c, to Destructor Build-| | Blackpool ....... ponnenececnee aes eeecnece | Waterloo - road, South fo 
Se a eee | Bury (Lancs) Corp. .. | J. Cartwright, Boro’ Engr. do. || | Shore, Blackpool ........| do Al 
on , a Torr. Vale-road, New- | | Peter Wain, ‘secy. Co-op | ' 
town, near Stockport........ oneal | New Mills Co- -op. Soc. ‘ Soc. New Mills, near aaa, ————= 
| Stockport .... do. | 
Shelter on Foreshore .......+. eeeeee.| Filey (Yorks) U.D.C, | R. M. Robson, Archt. 21, | | 
| Belle Vue-street, Filey . | do, | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Chapel and School, Stokenchurch, 8. Barney, Archt. Wycombe} | 
xon é ai siti lina | road, Stokenchurch,. a  " | cident 
*Sewer Work seccesceeese-| Holborn Bd. of Wks. | L. H. Isaacs, C.E. 3, Veru- | | hae 
| | lam-bldgs, Gray's Inn .. | do. | Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. tions to bs 
*Stoneware, &c. Sewers and Manholes| Bournemouth T. C. -. | Borough Surveyor .. “| Feb. 25 || be in. v 
School, Queen-street, Fenton ........| Stoke-on-Trent Sch. B. | Scrivener & Sons, “Archt. | Le SE Se Pet cee ee ee ee ee Paes E> 
| Howard-place, Hanley..| do. | 
*Construction of Engine House ......| Shoeburyness U.D.C. Lz: —— 5, Victoria- | } *Clerk of Worke ...cccccccccce oes, Leeds General Infirmy.| 37. 38, ...-....-6 Feb, 2% 
| POOL, Ts. cacencer cece | do. *sanitary Inspector ctucsiniemaesinee al | Plumstead Vestry Commence 1047. Feb, 21 
“Supplies ....cccccccccscce escccccces| West Ham Council .. | Borough Engineer, Town | *3urveyor and Inspector of ee, Berkhampsted R.D.C. | 901. per annum Feb, 2 
| Hall, Stratford... .cecccs | do. | ®General Road Foreman ......ees++.+-| Cambridge Corp. .... | 2l. per week increase of 5s. 
*Australian Hard Wood Pavement ..../ Streets Committee f in twelve months ....../ 0, 
Commrs, of Sewers.. | — Engineer, Guildhall.. do. *Buildings Inspector ...esseeeceeseeess| Wimbledon U.D.O. .. | 30, per Week ...ceseeveceee | Feb. 








Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., vili., & x. Public Appointments, pp. xviii., xix , & xxi. 




























Ry Furtona & Son (at Woolwich). By Hooker & Wess (at Croydon). By C. Rawtey Cross. 
Tinea, Kent. re 102, 104, and 106, eeu Croydon.—2 fo A PEMA OE. Si cs scscscsasawe, ossacseseo0 940 Pimlico.—s and rz, Ranelagh-rd., u.t. 29 yrs., 2.1% 
I OT. evens.  a5865 wore -road, a residence, u.t. “o7t yrs., - Fr. | A Ae 7 Seer “eg egnaaaas cnsereee 0 AS 
Eltham ‘eae High-st., £, £. 152. 125. «0s... 230 GS RCO Ne i ree ve 490 ODSON. 
; 5 ny 3 ' By TERson & Son (at Dover). | Barnsbury.—16 and Offord-st., u.t. 43 yrs., 
: JAN. 30.—By J. Bor. Hougham, Kent.—* Church sows 66a. 3r. Op., | Cal Ae te LER chet Ato ole 5 Sonn teers 335 
Herne Hill.—2, Merwootcll , u.t. 834 YTS. Bre MU Maa tecas in iseeventucbivass tees) tonee- coun asewtaaceraytentt= =. » Oo: aa 9 yy 32, Cambridge: rd., u.t. 49 rss 
COL. PRET ccianpensssscdeenssen ones erecancecseaunbaness ai ; 450 Two cians: Oy; land and six cottages, g.r. 300 
By DonE & Frost. Rea e Ae ID igihilasockscss-nastobessoscttassaeersstssaress 219 | Hedieaay eh ‘to ‘104 (even), D Dartmouth Pk. Hill, 
Clapton.—46, Lower "Clapton, u.t. 61 yrs., - r. By J. A. Eccak (at Farnham). MCUs BO VIG. Pils SOks SSw avsssoccsvecossersctabetsiedss 1,055 
BZ. 35.5 Fo 75%. sevseeeere se eeeeee 960 | Crondall, Hants.—‘' Thorns Farm,” 60 a. 3r. 2 p., | 9A, Yerbury-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 62, tC: ¥. 40, ssvace 4ov 
4, Donegal i Bi. .. asesesaeveorees 1,410 Cp. 4 acca Sep eepiNens decdabenscossctubeussbesecboss couse conss 370 | Finsbury Pk.— 19, Endymion-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., g.t. 
Addiscombe.—r19, ‘Addiscombe-rd > f., r. Bol, ...... 1,020 By BuckLanp ‘& "Sons (at Kingston). BOG Pe GPEC TOS. “nawinsrancecasevewitenas dedsevccasatesse 
Newson & Co. Norbiton, , ney —Wolverton-av., wah ., sixteen | West Smithfield.—55, St. John-st., f., re 4ole.s0 575 
Canonbury.—6s5, emmmnneiitees u.t. 533 Yrs. gr. plots of land, f. .........00+--secsessssorcerssosernenees 2,co5 | New Scuthgate.—Carlton-rd., f.g.r. "ols reversion ’ 
Fs, Kp SOEs wncvesesartexren es 385 | Kingston, Surrey. —Oil Mill-lane, fer Bashy rever- | BOGE VIS, sstcasciped icosdexensdsccses eeeaseaneanees 45 
Islington.—43, 45, and 47) “Queensberry- st. 9 Als rs sion in 76 yYS. ......06. BELEN een te 1,020! Glenthorn-rd., f.g.r. 52. 10s , reversicn in 84} yrs. 140 
AM Oy ENE AE So piso abshernnesnsnas-nskbensbnsvenve 305 By Suptow Herrick & Sons (at Kingston). pee Hill. Bie Htigh- rd., u.t. 82 yrs., gf ; 
St. Pancras.—7, Woburn ones. «) Ut. 254 yrs., g.r. Kingston, Surrey.—Hawk’s-road, freehold manu- | 19 
RIOE; 5 Ril Obs in -babspspeebbady pha oekesnevesseeeas “sasseesshepy 245 facturing PYEMISES 6600500 dsccssoeesens esenosisseacenes ‘1,200 JETTS, 

15 and 15a, Woburn Bldgs.. u.t. 22} yrs., g.r.152. 305 By Putvip Davies (at Knighton). | sire” —2I, Gillingham. Stes u.t. 28h yrs., gat. 5le as 

Peckham.—56 to 70 omit medion rd., u.t. Llanbister, &c., Radnor.—Five freehold farms, ; 9 
BIS s BeBe dRON: secsuessccmcdboupncphesba sponte mmectosbyes 2,000 EEO (oti Voi Dsssnsevcnoice-poedeowsrornossemnczeversss seeeeis wie 110] | woking. oa 8 John’s ‘‘ Oatlands House. x 

66a, Clayton-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. r. 52. 58.5 r. 362. 305 - Jan. 31. “By Green & Son. By J. C. Prart (at Hammersmith). 
Hatcham. —r0 to 16 (even), and 24 and 26, U peott- City of London.—32, Watling-st., u.t. 30 yrs., g.T. | | spkeidaedtiaiitic —39, 41 and 43, sina th-st., u.t. 2 
ts, Ate, Ge eG Ay ORE MIIES. onsspsccosscesepvesse ses 1,000 Po EE eS 300 | 72k Y1S., FF. IBZ. 18S. ......ceececceneerserenreressersses tb 

25 45 — 22, pennneeinin u.t. 65 yrs, g.r. By Hotuts & Wess (at Leeds). | 154, Hammersmith-rd., u.t. 415 yrs , "g. r. 61. 16s. 

BAGS BS: 5 pevncsvbbs pen sseisasceepheshasebiecsebonehnavens Ne s30| Harrogate, Yorks.—The ‘‘ Prince of Wales” Hotel Barnes.—3 and 4, Gothic Cottages, u.t. ore Te “ 

19 nats 21, "Sharratt- ste, ut 07 FER, Gils Blo cxcces 325 Estate, area 5,146 square yd5S., C. ...ccccccseseevees 10,500 AS MER custnss ao ee sasaaaedusuestvesseoorre sermons 0 
Dulwich.—s54, Dunstans-rd., u.t. g1 yrs., g.r. 52... 270 Feb. 3.—By ALFRED RICHARDS. Feb. 5.—By M. P. Howarp & fie 
Tooting.—51 to 57 (odd) and 70 and 72, Graveney- Stepney.—65, 67, 69, and 71, os St,, tict: 498 | Teddington. 2 ae rd., “* Grove Bank, 2 

Md. Aths CIE VES ECAR Es a sctccshtscstehsaccaonssees 600 Se ne! pute bédsessecaosgesteinestectoo ses isin 990 | HE Rite acecdaceshiv st dersanshe dele 1,55 
Clapton.—11 to 17 (odd), Oswald-st., u.t. 82 yrs., 18 and 20, Varden st., u.t. 11 yrs. ) g. PA VAS CON 160 . By A ToRNEE (at Tottenham). 
FB AAON watch psics opin sats bench eohi tenant Ter shi > Lidbeb aehey tse 500 20, Turner-st., u.t. 14 yrs. BT. 3l.e...00 aeavvbeneves 120 | Tottenham. — Greyhound: road., 11 Plots of free- . 
Leyton.—46, 48, 50, ‘and 52, Colville-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., By Noxes & NokEs. hold land sep babes 6 § 
Bes Rac sss vucpncdhotndteagerssen sn ASbosasmessnss.seieers 700 Rene: —<=99. Roman-d.5 ust. 65 yrs.; @iteshy O°! | ey i” sae cat schol Ky 
129, 131, 133, and 135, Grove Green-rd., u.t. ROU osssteassocctepesstesasstnassocie scteaseevscsstecsco sta 54°| [Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g- for fr ‘ot q 
Bia aya gi BOP. ova sine sensntetisnerieys <cstenonessstesce 650 Wandsworth. —Armoury Villas, f.g.r. st reversion ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent 5 ig — 
Forest Gate.—21, 23, 25, and 27, Glenparke-rd., IN 79 Y¥S.ccccccccsssccsevsese covessorees Rasstebersedeve . 125| improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground: -rent, I for = a 
Unt. OT Y0S., F.0. 20. ..srersesrereeroerseesesrecsessoeben 875 Feb. 4.—By Dickens, TEwson, & Co. f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; }. for Jeasehold ; a te Bet Be 
29 and 31, Glenparke-rd., u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. Maida Vale. a, Clifton Gardens, ut. 53 YS. g.r. estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; Pp. d; ft 4 
OES RING i sicnayins 5 ca svnscedicw xs So vh Senn cobue bea shen obasy uk gTES 450 7b TABOR teh cspatenss 590 | annum ; yrs. for years} st. for street ; rd. for road ; $4 ; 
Canning Town.—4, 6, 8, ‘and sale Clifton-rd, u.t. Kilburn.—go, Carlton Vale, u ut. sa yrs. ; 'g. r. 102, square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; Cres for 
go yrs, g.r. 162, 165. seaeeneeceneceuseueserecouarensonres 510 Tsk Glsssvsntvesonsseiseveeseoicceranaseressvardsveavestecseuss® el yd. for yard, Rice 
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: PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 
TIMBER. TIMB ‘ COMPTON GIFFOR 
— § BG ite ofelo| rti.F pg agate ig Wace somamnaee rn 
Py » Po Rico ymouth :— t-works, F 
Bee. Bi hes A EP 4 eirereernten = » Ford Park-road, &c., for the Urban Di 
ft.cu 1/10 2/0 0/0/7 n District Council, Mr. R. 
Ash, Cqnads | load 3/s/o 4/10/0 METALS | Ford Park-road . H. 
Bess “Ue se) Manat lle own ones ie 
a eonee iy io ’ - a ™ 
~~ Fir, Dantsic, &c. 2/0/0 /10/0 sy een =" ahish 0 J. Shaddock .... an rest-lane. restinte tl 
Tenders Oak ogres 2/1s/o 4/15/0 So in ojo Le 1) eee saeseccseses 1,561 19 a #£ s. a. race-lane, | Avenue 
ls to be - 6/10/0 8/o/o D MGOM .seeees . s/t2/6 s/z aynter & Davy . | 1,119 0 596 18 4 £sd F - ; 
elivered, Pee, Coilow red ofaie ojo/o 24 = tng works 5/0 e soatiows Be eet nt Need 1,COX 11 _ 419 18 2 = 7G 223 _" . Zs 4 

F wooo 2/15/0 10/01 Do. Staffordshire as Py) ie Migha 5 ee. | ,052 400 16 0 14 0 | - Ge. 

ia penal fas Woke gel) Pl London ote es eee Soe ee | -es- 

- ee ——— 2 ~ 31 ¢ 

Feb, 95 Wainscot, Riga, slofo S{xo/o COPPER — British S/ojo 6/x0/o re 365 1 7° 28 ie : 155 4 0 277 = 8 
Cu, 10G seeeeeee 2/15/0 cake and ingot 46 ; ms All of Ply: 37 18 10* | peo Bhs 
Feb, 26 ode. Crown...» shale ee _ Pi wanllon gay —_ 47) s/o DOVER.—For the supply.of.z,00 ymouth.] | 68 ox 
eb, 99 Deals x Finland eae, Strong.. 54/o/o << ,009 tons of broken granite, &c., for the T * Accepted. —+ 
F = ie 7 glojo 8/xo/o wate on ia eeess 43/12/6 43/17/6 ., for the Town Council :— 5 
Feb, 29 Do. Rica ee nol s/e/o LEAD = Pig. ofolat c/ol4s Granite | 
x St, Petersburg, — veeston x1/s/o 11/6/: : Siftings. eats Radiated 
* Do. Fa ye Ll g/z0fo x2/0/0 co. —_ ne Per Ton | i Kerb. Channelli Radi 
do, Do. ae. aah 71018 ghele fo Sheet, Engiish, 11/6/3 11,8/9 eg og sare S &" P r a | Per Li SA Oy a | ing. Ch pee 
le Swedish oeeeee / 6 lbs. J ie ay J: mies 10 2 | e 5 i er Lineal Foo p - 
seceeeee 9/0/0 25/x0/0 per sq. ft. LS nings .... 5 72 d. t. | Per Lineal P 
ashi _ White Sea.....: Lb svese| Vipers... 12/10/0 _ojojo | J: Ecce x a po 79 | ec — ree tine aller tule 
_ ; ' Do. do. and..... ae siete ZINC — English x2/10/0 ofofo | “* ~ F- xs saecwanniaaa 10 9 : : as Sd ~- ‘ 
ar. 3 po 3rd, &c, 8/ofo 10/o/o Viell Sadat “ton 38/s/o 18/1 ———— aaa aos 7 3 | 1 8} staat _ “sy 
Q Do. age g/ofo x0/x0/0 ieille Mon ’ ofo eee ee & r 8 I “a 23 ex 
0, . do. grd ani ENE weooeee 8 * Ac — 2 2h 2 6 
andl .....0c00s eee ee oe cepted for Granite ar a | 2 % 2 
do, | New Brunswick eee nlro/o cme seee 60/10/o 61/o/o —— Sittings. + Accepted ee eel 3 
! Battens, all jojo ziojo) ~ 61/s/o 61/15/0 pted for Granite Kerb ae oe 
do Flooring beng s/ofo 20/o/o = Ingots, 64/10/0 65) io cuit, Nee wo TH.—Accepted f er ru 
sq., 1 in, prep. Billiton... bo 61/s/o B. oth W. Lacey, Borou; zh Engines main sewers on the West 

Mar, 4 ISteseees sseres 60/5/0 60/r0/0 ; e & Co. (if lined wit! eer and Surveyor :— DARENTH.—F 
5 secessee 0/9/6 0/24/6 lieu of common bricks th Cockrill-Doulton til rooms and ] or forming~ conc 

wae Do. 2 ies oe ole ora NGIGMOR. Rccianeddne donates iles in Asylum for ‘he Me of the iwiamany block at the D refitting bath 

oat ° recat | Maiti ica aah £24435 " etro e D. ” 
cereals ge Cone) eee cola a8 | | eae ieee eeeenee eres 

‘eae aoe" ie iat a Do. Ceylon anim pei o/o/o Pong ps erg the erecti J. Fraser & Sons steceeees £482 10 M. ret, EC, = " x 

do, St. omingo, 3 6 Fein. Pages nee po ofe/o a Mr. G. den of Ome houses, &c., Westbu 7 Finch & Sons... - 441 ©} McCormick & — Ltd. £y3 6 

M emetees ae /34 —-x/o i. —_ Va po hoya = Bradford = le, architect, Paskinoey’s Seepken Eiees & Co... 395 0 Lae & Co. bene ‘ 

Mar, edo, ja — /44| Do. brown wae asonry.—J. Denni 52 Sey ‘ in . 2+ 395 0] S. W. Gibson, Eynsford, 

10 wobeico _ = i /4t| Do. brown. ....-- —_ 25/10,0 R. Rane Dadiey Hil, Bradford..£487 12 omer naa 379 © 5. W. Gibson, Eynsford, 

Mie 5 ina. «a Os Cottonseed ref. . po 24/0/0 daatint —Hill & Nelson, oe ering” ig tige MANET es<sai goo © 

me Ra, Turkey tom 4/o/0 s/o/0 So {bs ona td cre HT Slinger, Bradford Yaar 3412 4 

ar. 19 » RIO .ceseeee zee 16/o/o| Do. bleck = U.S. 6/6/0 g/6/o o.—E. gat egy Radia’ 27 5 0 i DOWNHAM MARKET (Norfi 
ccccccee lo/o Cesudace 4 SP i 38 3 Duildi % Norfolk).— 
a an” ee es 15/o/o| TAR— Stockholm 4/9/0 6/6/92 ED eet RDS ae a 2 s | Ellworthy _— the Trustees St oder Tuber erection of schooh 

Aprils ccoreecere 0/0/§ 0/2/0 Pe opale siaie BRADFORD.—F ae £430 | —— & Barber 1 .. 

see» 0/4/6 ¢/15/0 | for M or the erecti i ? Market (accept : 
May 2 cask waeunee tes Messrs. ira tet rel soca Daisy Hill, | pted).. +++. +. £430 
Masonry. cr. Sager by the archite architects, Bank- | 
i h cts :— 
No date TENDERS. Ze inery.—W. G. pag mene Dorn ARS > Pr ag argo fo 
do {Communications for  insertio Piemerbcint F Raweaies ningham, Bradford ....° 3a 0 | Mall Gutind” taco 7th elgg ong ay Sell gm 
d pon pha —— to ‘‘ The oy a eol this heading Stating. ime i: ane a Whetley- lane Bradford 183 0 ead. Quantities by [= J. Bower, C.E., Town 
0. not later than 10 a.m. on Th ,” and must reach Painting son, Edmund- 3 td 87 © } 
, us ng.—J. Noble & S Street, Bradford 1J Paving. 
publish Tenders unle ursdays. N.B.—W: on, Allerton, Brad 56 13 - J. & J. Robson % 
aerate e cannot radford .... r ae . 95, Osborne-roa , 
~ address of the sender: an es con by the name and 20 0 Simpson, Elhison-terrace, Ah See eee fou * 
Tet a. ncoamaedk a ceed pabiek O y* poe | ” 7 = le (2)...006 EP ie *~ = 
d P pted Tender is below £ ists in} Bp 366130 | ” a ” (g).-e. => 9 
0, xceptional cases and for special 100, unless in some RIGHTON.—For the ee : ” %s Se aeala 158 8 4 
4 al reasons.] —,, County Hospital. Pr a bd O. P. department at tl 7 : pe . (S)---aceeeceee es 
0, righton. Q . Sawthi : at the | : ” een ee 253 5 
ABERDEEN Cook & Sons ots a. by architect - Asie architect, 33, New- | Cement. ial aa Sr 6 8 
for M N.—For the erection of Decent eee £4,703 | Barnes | T. Rule, jun., 2A, F 
do, Aberdeen : Duthie & Co, Mr. wm Cink beer Old Meldrum phere & Sons .. 4,324 | | Longley Me Sate cco, sc £3,990 | ” ourth-street, Gateshead (7) 
= le ” architect, Methl ’ aifith®:..ccane Sts 4,294 | Field & Co. ...........0 « 3,989 | pa - ” igkieaia? «See ‘ad 5 
ass Catone .—Fordyce & Morrison, V ethlick, | Lockyer......s0-- 4.194 | Sattin & : hae = ila 31960 | ” pe is ” io aie oe 15 32 
rT peombtne a Old ae Muay se 4] Garrett ... aaa. fe a 4 057 | Peters & Secs Cd. -eeeee 333 tel Earl's Drive Low’ Fell (10) : Sieg 
he spar old MeldrameAberdsea | cg | not Sr] eaniernds Bona eahaons : ace). (3 * . & Aleendewed | 
privy Sted ganaty Callander Smith, - Abendens £420 3 aaa Sons,Brighton* 3, nt — ie 2 Leteanee. (4) f Attand oa pe Reali 
sees Fell. (8) Alex e ingsboro’-te mue. (5) Bank 
andra- race. (7) Earl’s Dri 2 
a BRIGHTON.—For th | (sc) Belnnbuen- — (Elmgrove- ead” io pee ay tm 
' . N.—For the cti F ' 
age ABERDEEN, — For the executi aia Counc. Mr. FC May, CE, Tow | 

he be eet, &c., for the Town C xecution of street-work ’ R. Cook & EE . Mr. F. J.C. May, C.E., To 2 

ted way Song ot nn pale lamas Sekt mage aie | Pee ee “Slee = COOL E.— For the exact 

Feb, 0 Pringle & Pas gy in Georwe-strect. o PEters wecccsecccees seeee 6a J. Longley & Co. hc oa Bros. Mr. W. ged cog = -street, for Messrs> 

a 3 I ; we-s et. » Cc 

F eh 2 SSOF, 7, pene on Aberdéen: petiia. yd - Se. £2,850 ait itect, Boothferry-road 

2 er : ? - yd., 5s. . Waterland ...... o 0° 
Burnside-r ¢ only}. BRISTOL.— Mar mS ass - 1,828 17 6 nemomme & Son .. &t ,627 
a John N oad ( Macadamisii a Clif For additions, & MEEEOWS. < co age 7 Jackson Bros. 5 Bie 
do, ohn McAdam & Sons zising, &c.). ifton, for the Buildi s, &c., to All Sain amewinn stl cae 1,669 > o| T. Burnett, Grimsby 549 0.0 
Feb, 24 , Charlotte-str tect, 4, U ing Committee. ts’ Choir S y wedececes 1,651 ett, Grimsby* 
2 pment ‘i. Aberdeen, £75 128. 6d . 4, Unity-street, College Green, . Ar. . Henry Edwards chool, a 5 o ojj. W. Jackson a : 7 © °c 
: Ruthrieston-terrace P)- eo . £879 | L ristol :— » archi- cepted all trades, cere 1:95 9 © 
a ‘ames Leith, 3a, Uni ace (Macadamising, &c. ) Bey ove & Waite ...... 
, aga, Union-etwect, Aberdeen, £2 Je ** : % Wilkins & Gosling 200000767 
: + LG 1 GE. (heap Fiatherle ace pa od Pyne yg he iaaavaxaeeuiees 732 | _GUILDFORD.—For buildi : 

xxi, # ey & Cares 200 — ovell & Sons... ie jack = mgr “road, for Mr. We Wells, of semi-detached houses i 
vars, eb ae -—For the erecti (an et ee oe eee a - Wells, J.P. Mz. R. Clamp, sochine = 
pa rackenfield, for the U ban Di of house, &c., Lind CARDIF | een Lh ct. 

sete R Hooks District Council Off n District Council. Mr. Eu Reser- | four oth F.—For forming, pavin Ss Sie Seg naseseesaneee I er Iti SRO (a7 ponnscesas - 

Fm oo pa » L171 wy Cte ie: Houfton, | Harpur CE. Bor (two contracts) oe ae » pears Soggy and gies G Cy SSS, 1,919 Higier & Hianonde 2 1.856 

; arple & , C.E., Borough Engi ’ orporation. . * Acc 5 eat ros., Guild: sees 95 5, 
E Eme..<. aes eae im oe ne ca a 10 0 by the Borough Engineer = Town Hall, Cardiff. Quentin epted with modifications, ee a 
maw. - 12918 6 Cumnock- C Adams- 
- Cum bs . HE 
Jas. Rich Le a = wn- Trevethick- Mansfield. | Mr. ERS HAM.—For the erection of dwelli 
493 3ARNSLE ee. 8 ee ’: cee hak 2 ‘ asian — Mr. John Banks architect, Ke Lenagili. 
wae re GG crates esa remit sg? Buz 23 Be ie Se | Toh condapt 6 | RJ. Bells A ce 
tec: e ouses, 2 73010 196 $9 | Thos, Puckett..... “== Vs 
355 es Se Shetiield. csre Hensol F Rene lL Thos, Puckett....... 3 3 R. J. Bell, Arnside*..£266 16 4 
. Excaz ating, Mas y the archi- Pl ‘ 
' field, Son & onry, and Brickl CARDIFF.—F T. Anderso lasteriing. 
200 , n & Ham: tchlaying.— . or the erect " > OTL we eeceene L 
3 cerpent ry and icon Bamsley serge om Podge me cg dg Corporation, “ a mi shed, &c., Salt R. H. Bellington ...... 4s me a ere suai * £3540 0 
oration. a SF ? ae 1 “ : ; 
7“ lating iatan-cinect, Shotial ae 7s ip Bennett JniBy Datieseeeenne dg — by Doce Mason Sittin Foiners and Carpenters’ Wi i seeesatee ane 9 
é , mS = eeee < aay ee . 
- Fhanbine ane, Fleming, vate W. T. Morgan .... 1,837 0 > Oe Duan uae es »- £1,624 18 3 | D Willary aesétael £180 0 o| T.Crossfield, Arnsid 
. E Paintin ee Glazing.-Wm. Dransfiel Marsh & Wride 1,730 12 0 | Symonds & Co. -... 1605 1x 7 | Jy Sisson..... = 149 4 0| H. M. Jennings «.. wees ® 3 
33s R. Fletcher, Bamsiey eld, Barnsley 38 15 Cox eo Cte Saltey & Co. .-.... 1698 30 3 R. Tisson : = Be ° / Sten... 2d ae a 6 
2 J eae 26 eer & Sons Sa ee a oo cimecee Vines 1,538 9 0 ; o | Hy. Collett ........0¢ I 10 © 
Total .... — Williams & Hoare. . sores 61 ae NS =< LS SS | Relgh Th Plumbing, Painting, and Glazing. 3 li 
. ce ee HU156 5 W. Williams....... “oe 7 y Ty Siaciek 2... 4. 1,52415 2| Wm. P jompson are £86 14 9 iR_H. zing. 
45 + 1,039 1 ; Turner & og 1,512 0 0 . FAFSONS....+ wacue. OM , Billington ......56 o © 
40 BEN RHYDDING (Yorks). cao A a iid } Accepted, *accepte : 
te house, for Mr. J. B, orks.).—For the cepted. cepted, butincluded s 
150 oS 3 Manor- sate Gin, Oh Messrs. Pepe aw vf a country ome additional work. 
4 Se. wn Ene oe Kooy architects : pt a won wel a ag —Accepted for bi 
3 Walk don. 5.0... eford, for M : or buildi : : HINCK 
° PL neat ee er & Sons, Rawdon, near Leeds £781 10 Inv r. H. A. B. Sh ng marine reside: LEV (Leicester).—For maki 
49 7 Plasteréns ye Burley, Otley ... _— near Leeds 299 15 VW. J. Chinche London :— rubb. Mr. R. S. Balfour, cochinect, a. 2 for the Urban Deoict ome il. ing pathways, &c. (Contra 
i Ta ing. — gh daples, Eccles sear Bradford sor 3 . Chinchen, Bournemouth .... ¢ wel i on = wt cil. Mr. W. T. Howes, Susvayor, 
: inting.—A, EE 5 10 pasuentganasasaurs £2,000 “ES opse h SRC ? 
Mehl, Shijlty. 22. an L'a aniels: — so: ° - Holden, Hinckley®£463 
o © . denna 20 15 crn Se (Yorks.).—Accepted iatacas aaa: 498 5 : oe ee 3 8 
[ eee > uses, Pasture-lan gus ed or the erectior Se . Accepted, 4 
60 : £1,378 11 wae, Gaakesue’ John Drake rag “o—- 
; BLAENAVON (M a ong a ects, | HORSELL (Surrey).—F 
a1 cottages at Pontnewyny ).—For a sh inery.—Sam. Benn, Queensb Horsell WV ap er See 
tnew op and dwelli Slating.—James S sbury........ ell Moor, for Mr. Claude g a residence ‘at Kettl 
Pon: ynydd, for Mr. W. Co a -house and two Plastering— mithies, Great Horto errr. tect, Woking. Q ude Marzett. Mr. Robert et lewell, 
came eieesalliaainnagys Pumbing Benj taghan, Clayto Hodisa * | Kaye jong“ aniien iy Me ebte Woking 
-£540| John N ainting.—< m, Clayton ... . 165 eee petite omy RE cceuueueve 7 
1,559 527 | ; Pee Blaenavon ing.—L. Sunderland, Great Hovlea ..... sees 170 Norris & Son .....ceccses - 2586 OIIE aciuasosadtind woeee L278 
Seeaavestaedas .( i ——_—- 34 Higlett & alo pect 2 a Harris & Son, Woking * |: pa 
i) eA . ‘ 
68 en URNEMOUTH. 4p GOCKERMOUTH.—For the exec ccepted. 
059 po a all for ‘Kew ra sed the su} poly ace deli Hoose- oo District Council. Mey << road-works, Borrow- | LEE 

hod | eee d Surveyor :— hine Outfail. Mr. gg fe fie. cast- ngs, Cockermouth :— Wilson, C.E., Court | Mr. bo. Me WeCeE the erection of residence, R 

: oa a Cog ae y, Borough Borrowdale-ro 4 Row, L r. W. C. Hall, architect, P ce, Roundhay, for 

7 for 4 Le iS Go... 2151 13 of J le-road Improvement, , Leeds. Quantities by th jc rudential Building 

x SRodere 732,22 o | James Oakes & C Contvace wi Bricki, 2 y the architect :— gs, Park 
rent; berts, Li 49 I 9/| Stavele y jo 999 7 1¢ Co ontract No. 4 ayingand Masonry.—Th 
2,219 Iz Coal and wman & Saunders. Keswi Jj Carpentry and at ompson & Sons £ 

1 for | ks z Iron Fler » Keswick ......- D M tae ae pi 

—- ‘Cima man Saunders, Keni crvnecaveoieg 15g | Saline geme iakeey Thackeray! #4 3 2 

sq. for 2,060 Co. (informal) Contract No. 5 <<  oeaeana Paintina.—W. Taylor ... ae 

4 ° Cc Se g.—W. Tayl : 6 

. o| owman & Saunders, Keswi ) astering. lor ...ccccccece 37 co) 
cent; peumicint’ ...ceslecosee = ing.—R. Branton «. Paes a =e 
Bo ; Contract N _, 9 38 4 5 
— EMOUTH.—For i : Cowman & Saunders, Keswick * we [ £36 2 6 
Co Borough sae new 36-in, outfall at Alum Chi Contract N ses terpecsss ++ €912 6 [All of Leeds.) — 
laa wie ha me Fleming & Hughes, B Niel 
ons | W. Swales* ..... elt Cowman & S » Borrowdale ........ 
ccepted, -++42,477 17 3 ae Matuick'*.:....0.. « — she 16 0 LONDON. —F 
urveyor's est ee eeree sereee 186 17 6 B — For repairs and al 
*A stimate, rixton, fi teration: J 
ccepted tenders amount to 4x6) cs. 3d. John U. oo Howell, Moor Park ms to house, North 
[Ne pacer ee veeeee dag 18 6 
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LEEDS.—Accepted for the erection of a detached residence, 
Lidgett Park, Gledhow, for Mr. H. Horsman. Mr. W. Carby Hall, 
architect, Prudential Buildings, Leeds. Quantities by the 
architect :— 

icklaying.—Thompson & Son 
Foinery. 
Plumbing.—Wesley Briggs 
Painting.—Flesher & Rubinson ... 
Slating.—T. E. Heavysides 
Plastering. —W. J. Haddock .. 


[All of Leeds.] 





LEICESTER.—For the formation of a new street between 
Mill-lane and Jarrow-street, for the Trustees of Trinity Hospital. 
Messrs. R. J. & J. Goodacre, surveyors, 5, Friar-lane, Leicester :— 
Stimpson & Rollston ....41,530| Loch 6507 
Philbrick 1,520 | J. Hutchinson & Son*.... 1,509 

{All of Leicester.) 
* Accepted. 





LLANGYNLLO (Wales).—For the erection of a tower and porch 
at the parish church, for the Building Committee. Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, architect, 138, Widemarsh-street, Hereford, Quantities 
by the architect :— 

Colleris & Godfrey....£332 0 0 

W. P. Lewis & Co 787 0 o| T. Bowen.. 
787 © o| John Price, 


ES DEE: evensies 
* Accepted. 


R. Morgan 


633 9 oO 





LONDON.—For decoration and sanitary improvements at 44, 
St. John’s Wood Park, N.W.:— 

Styles & Son ... 438 | Melbourne 

Manktelow ..... 290 





LONDON.—For the erection of fire-escape, staircase and bridge, 
at the Chelsea Infirmary, for the Guardians of St. Luke, Chelsea, 
Messrs. Lansdeil & Harrison, architects, 12, Compton-terrace, 
Highbury, N. :— 

41. Wall & Co. 

St. Pancras Iron Co. 
Wm. Norton 

May Bros_.......00. 


seeee+4659 | Simplex Stoker Co 
614 | Cadogan Iron Works . 
576 | Moorwood & Sons, 
560 | field 
* Accepted. 


Shef.- 





LONDON.—Accepted for the extension of the Hammersmith and 
West Kensington Synagogue, Brook Green, W. Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghall-street, E.C.:— ™ 

Cucnieeden Bros ....ccece £2,158 





LONDON.—For warehouse and shop on the site of Nos. roz and 
103, Minories, E.C., tor Messrs. F. Wiggins & Sons. Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. :— 

G. E. Todd 4,692 | 1. Greenwood 

J. Grover & Sons 4,520 | McCormick & Sons 

T. E. Mitchell 4,507 | . Lawrance & 

W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.. 4,44t| Wharf-road, City-road* 
Thos. Gregory & Co. .... 4,395 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to house and stables, 
No. 13, Gloucester-square, W. Messrs. Mullett, Booker, & Co., sur- 
veyors. No quantities :— 

Graham & Banks 4,644 0 | Godfrey Giles & Co. .. £1,315 10 
Herbert Hanks 1,414 10| J. Kinninmont & Sons* 1,194 0 
* Accepted. 





_LONDON.—For internal and external decorations and repairs to 
nine houses and shops in Kentish Town-road, N.W. Mr. C. R. B. 
Pead, architect and surveyor, 13, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 
Knight .. £600 | J. Hebblethwaite, Vauxhall 
500 Bridge-road * 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For providing and fixing two glazed partitions in the 
toys’ and girls’ departments of the William-street Schoo], Hammer- 
smith-road, and for other work, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

. Garrett & Son 299 0 

. Christie . 
G. H. Sealy .. 

* Recomm 


W. Hammond £258 
F. T. Chinchen, Kensal 

o| Green * 255 0 
d for acceptance by the Works Committee 





LONDON.—For erecting a combined cookery and laundry 
centre in connexion with the Haseltine-road School, Lower 
Sydenham, and for other work, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
W. Downs .... cece 


o| Jas. Smith & Sons ....£1,60 
POCO eo siwces cs ose el¥ Tri : mn * 


. Triggs 1,598 0 

o| J. & C. Bowyer .... 1,563 0 

o| W. Akers & Co., South 

° Norwood* 

o| Mid-Kent Building and 

A. Black & Son 1,663 0] Contracting Works, Ld.1,510 o 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


1,525 0 





LOWESTOFT. — For erecting the College, Gordon - road, 

Lowestoft. Mr. George Baines, architect, 4, Great Winchester- 
Street, London, and Lowestoft :— 
William Knight... -£1,450 0] G. E. Hawes.......... 41,379 0 
Gill 1,450 0/ Johan Welham* £1,240 12 
Paced Ea + 1,400 0 +, and £60 added 1,300 0 

. Withdvewi, » 1,395 o| G. E. Hawest 1,295 0 


+ Accepted, with Robert JT. Peck, 


4 with for plumbing, gasfitting, 
glazing, and painting. : y 





MAIDENHEAD.—For the erection of a bungalow, for Miss 
a ape Messrs. Homer & Kidler, architects, 25, Bucklersbury, 


Sooper: 62 100, sisease.asc0ka £957 | Silver & Son .......... eee 
Edwards 949 | [ewin 





, MELBOURNE, near Derby.—Accepted. subject to modifica- 
tions, for the erection of school-buildings, &c., Dent's Close, for 
the School Board. Mr. Henry Beck, architect, 32, High-street, 
Burton-on-Trent :— 


Brichlayi 
W. Barton 


£656 190 0 


6,178 oF: 
[All of Melbourne.] SEae 7 





NELSON (Lancs.).—Accepted for the execution of street paving 
wworks, Kiln-street and others, for the Corporation. Mr. B. Bali, 
®orough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Nelson :— 


RU ccochosves cceeeeer 52,499 12 16 


OLDBURY (Worcestershire).—For the execution of sewerage 
works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. T. H. Shipton, 
Surveyor, Public Buildings, Oldbury :— 

H. Weldon £7,343 18 5 lab Dallow £55529 0 0 
Crwys & Hobrough 6,943 13 3| Geo. Trentham .... 5,382 0 0 
Currall & Lewis.... 6,5¢«r 9 11, Jacob Biggs ° 
sone Mackay ... .. 6,464 12 4} Herbert Holloway, 

ones & Fitzmaurice 6,085 0 o Wolverhampton * 4,992 0 Oo 
Geo. Bell 6,c73 0 o| * Accepted. 





OXFORD.—Accepted for the erection of porter’s lodge, and 
additions to hospital, &c., Cold Arbour, for the Corporation. Mr. 
W. H. Castle, Surveyor, Grove-place, Uxford :— 

John Wooldridge, Oxford .......ceeseecececeseeeees £588 14 





SCARBOROUGH.—Accepted for the erection of a residence, 
Cloughton, for Mr. H. Barran. Mr. W. Carby Hall, architect, 
Prudential Buildings, Park Row, Leeds. Quantities by the archi- 
tect :— 

Masonry, Foinery, and Plastertig.—Themas 
Petch, Scarborough 4 
Plruonbing —J. Lindley, Leeds.... 
ainting —Grisdale, Leeds 
"7/i#1.—Pickles Bros., Leeds 


, 9 9 
103 0 O 
2310 0 
76 13 0 


1,079 20 
B07 





SOU THPORT.—For the third portion of extensions to “ Belle 
Vue,” Southport, for Sir George A. Pilkington. Mr. C. Sydney 
Ingham, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Wishart & Irving ..£1,334 0 o| Fairbridge & Hatch £1,305 0 0 
John Fenton .. 1,330 © O| Duxfield Bros.* .... 1,289 11 148 
Wm. H. Foster... 1,320 0 O * Accepted, 
{All of Scuthport.] 





SOUTHPORT.—For the electric lighting and fittings, ‘ Belle 
Vue,” Southport, for Sir George A. Pilkington. Mr. C. Sydney 
Ingham, architect. Specification by the architect :— 

George Hill & Co.....£345 3 0] Verity & Co +293 
Liverpool Electric Albert Maund, South- 

Supply Co. .....0 283 0 6 
Manchester l:aison- * Accepted. 

Swan Co. ...c0cc000 


6 0 





STAFFORD.—For the construction of sewage outfall works, &c., 
for the Corporation. Mr. W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, 
Borough Hall, Stafford :— 

E. Tempest, Stafford£t,291 tr re 
J. Biggs, Birmingham 2,145 0 o 
a is 5 1,288 0 0 


Sewage reception tank, 
Precipitation tanks, 
Pumping main, 





TOTTENHAM.—For temporary isolation block at the North 
Eastern Fever Hospital, St. Ann’s-road, Tottenham, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C.:— 

C. E. Todd £374] C. Miskin .. £583 
McCormick & Sons........ 640] W Shurmur, Upper Clapton, 

Leslie & Co., Ltd. ........ 628 E.* 549 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 593 | * Accepted, 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Accepted for Calverley Hill drainage 
and sanitary work. Mr, Parnacott, surveyor, 93, York-road, West- 
minster Bridge-road :— 

Geo. Mansfield & Son 





WALMER (Kent).—For new aisle and vestry at St. Saviour's 
Church. Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, architect :— 
G. H. Denne £4935 | J. J. Wise (accepted) ...... 
91s 





WATFORD —For erectirg new ale stores, Watford :— 
G. Grimwood & Sons £1,392 o| G. & J. Waterman.. £1,089 
W. BN 1,38) i » 41,085 
1,348 1,065 
1,279 
1,198 
1,190 
1,175 
1,133 
1,125 


J. Chessum & Sons 
Si AstISt oo0 eee 


H. Wall & Co 
C. Miskin Hitchin* 993 
* Accepted. 


ecoooo00o0ono”0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. C. H. (amount should have been stated)—J. & S.—W. J. H. 
(below cur limit). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR;; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and moé to the Editor. 


W. H. Lascelles & Go., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 











Telephone No, 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 














i, 


Aldworth-roaq 


WEST HAM.—For the execution of street works, 
il. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer 


&c., for the Town Council. 
Town Hall, Stratford, E.:— 
Group I. 

Corporation Works Department £4,042 

W. Farrar... 4,037 

A. & H. Rutty 3 688 

J. Jackson .. ese 3,600 
W. Griffiths.. 3.559 

G, Wilson .. 3 526 

T. 3.428 

Gi 2,795 


Group IT, 
2,047 9 3 
2,561 3 6 
2,456 14 © 
2,409 9 ° 
2,198 14 10 
2,248 19 xr 
2,164 1 9 
1,864 4 1 


CON CODWY 


13 
18 
° 
° 
I 
9 
2 
2 





WINDERMERE.—For the erection of stables, &c, 
Mason. Mr. Robt. Walker, architect, Windermere :— ~’ 
Masonry.—Atkinson Bros., Windermere ......., aiark 
Foinery.—Latham & gg 3 by eye | 
Plastering, Cementing, Tiling, &c.—E. J. Keighle 
Windermere é as - ie r £840 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting.—J. A. Pattinson, | 
Windermere ... 


for Dr, 





WOKING.—For the erection of school buildings, Westfield, f 
the School Board. Messrs. Welman & Street, architects, Church. 
street, Godalming :— - 
A. Lawson . eeseeee+ 62,578 | McWilliam & Son 
Harris & Son ... eee 1,462] J. Whitb 
W. Greenfield.... 1,370 1,048 

J. 1,166 


Hughes ....00e0 1,336 
POETS... ccccecccces . 1,297 
* Accepted, subject to approval of the Education Department, 





WOKING.—For building two 
Mr. R. Clamp, architect, Woking. 
-E Downes...... £750 
i 7co 
€97 
669 


cottages for Mr. Wm, R 
Quantities supplied :— ussell, 
B. Engal 


. B. Eng 

Te MDa wcccccccece 

J. Sims, Basingstoke *, 
* Accepted, 


Hull & Son ........ ccccccee 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER" Issuppiled DIRECT from the Office to residents 
n any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India ,China, Ceylon, &c., 26s. perannum. Remittances 
(payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed tp 
the publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,’ No. 46, Catherine-street W,C, 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4S. gd. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


DOULTING STONE. 
CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 


(THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), 
DOULTING, SHEPTON-MALLET 
London Agent: 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C, 
HAM HILL STONE: 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLour 
of this material, Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke: 


under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent : Mr. E.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [ADVT. 











Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4% 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floots, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces,  Asphaite 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADvT. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for. 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & §, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [ADvT. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W. 
®*QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In leather x/- Post 1/s [ApvT. 
0 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 

















Registered: Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


FELT ROOFING. 





PATENT ASPHALTE an 


NG ASPHALTH. 
saiteenranie WIAITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL AS PHALTE. 
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NK- PH SPRAGUE & + & 5S. EAST HARDING REET, FETTER LANE, € 


SS. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, COLEHILL, WIMBORNE--Mr. W.D Carir, F. RIB A.. ARCHITECI 
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REBVILDING-OF PREMISES. 
N*I8: GMARLBOROVGH: SEW. 
FORMESS® S&P.ERARD. 
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ELEVATION:TOWARD S°G™MWARLBOROVGH: STREET 
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PALACE OF THEODORIC, RAVENNA. 


(Civca 500 A.D.) 
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PALACE OF THEODORIC, RAVENNA. 


(Circa 500 A.D.) 
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INK-PHOTO. SPRAGUE & C° 4&5,EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


‘“ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE”: 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO PROFESSOR AITCHISON'S SECOND ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURE. 





